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Cuapter IV. 
MACHELLS. 


O one who had seen Machells could have doubted the truth of 

. that general report which gave as much poverty as pride to 
the good old family so fast going to the dogs—poverty of such 
extent as made it incumbent on the young people to marry money 
if they would keep anything like a footing in the county. 

For many gener {ions a Machell had been the leading man 
of the neighbourh~, , and beyond; but now the day of small 
things had taken the place of the lordly years, and retribu- 
tion had trodden close on the heels of folly. As so often happens, 
this retribution had- struck the innocent, not the ‘guilty; the 
children’s teeth had been set on edge by the sour grapes which not 
they but their fathers had eaten; and Wilfrid and Arthur and 
Hilda had to suffer for what the Sir Gilberts and Sir Wilfrids, now 
mouldering in the dust, had done before them. There was no 
money for anything but the absolute necessities of decent living ; 
and the contrast between the past and the present, what was and 
what ought to be, was in truth a tragedy of its kind. 

Nothing was kept up even-to the shadow of its former state; 
and both within and without the slow progress of decay was like 
a death creeping over the whole surface of things. What had 
once been trim, smooth-shaven lawn was now a patch of meadow 
grass railed off for future hay; what should have been dainty 
flower-beds, delicately tended, in the quaint Italian garden, were 
now masses of common flowering bushes and hardy cottage plants 
which needed no shifting, bedding out, nor housing, and were 
managed with such coarse care as they required by the one man 
and his boy who did all the out-of-door work of the place. The 
steps and balustrades, with the large Tuscan vases standing on them, 
were broken and crumbling ; the fountain was choked and ruined 
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—the Tritons without hands and the dolphins without tails; the 
fishponds were stagnant tracts of slime and duckweed, whence the 
carp and the gold-fish had long ago disappeared ; the park was 
let out to the neighbouring farmers for grazing-ground ; all the 
available timber had been cut down, and none planted in its stead ; 
more than three parts of the famous kitehen garden, where Lord 
Bacon was supposed to have walked and talked, had been given up 
to weeds; and the magnificent houses built by Sir Gilbert’s father 
were closed because costing too much to keep up. They might 
have been a source of income however, had they been managed on 
business principles ; but no Machell had yet farmed out his pines 
or his grapes, his early plums, his late peaches, his magnificent 
pears. The pride of the family, which had for its motto ‘ Break 
not bend,’ had kept even step with its poverty, and money had 
never been raised by them save by the methods recognized as 
allowable among gentlemen—that is, by nothing savouring of 
trade. It was no disgrace to encumber the estate with mortgages 
till it was nearly swamped, nor to let out the park into grazing- 
ground. That did not come under the head of trade. Dealing 
with land is not trade. But to have sold peaches and grapes at 
Covent Garden would have been a degradation; and, if poor, the 
Machells had never been degraded. 

The roomy stables and the paved yard where the kennels had 
been, the fine offices which made a small village in themselves, 
were becoming pitifully dilapidated for want of that little stitch 
in time which is as necessary with bricks and mortar as with 
needles and thread ; but what could Sir Gilbert and my lady do 
with stabling for twenty horses, they who had only a basket- 
carriage and a cob, and whose kennels were tenanted by one 
old wolf-hound, sole representative of his yelping brethren? 
Spiders and bats, mildew and dry-rot, held the yard buildings which 
had once been as much part of the show as the maze and the fernery, 
the flower garden and Lord Bacon’s walk, the vinery and stove 
plants, and the state apartments of the house with their Lelys and 
Sir Godfrey Knellers, their Vandykes and Sévres vases. And the 
spiders and the bats, with their destructive surroundings, were 
clearly getting the best of it. 

Within, things were as melancholy as without. The family 
lived in one wing, and that fhe smaller and less pretentious. 
Their two maids and a man represented the battalion of 
retainers which the former Machells had fed and _ housed; 
and the place which had feasted princes had now for its most 
frequent guest the traditional Duke Humphrey of the kitchen. 
The furniture was old and shabby, and only the most necessary 
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repairs were done. My lady expressed herself everywhere as de- 
lighting in the subdued tones of old material, while despising the 
staring crudities of new stuffs. She even extended this predilec- 
tion to that hideous drawing-room chintz of theirs, where huge 
bunches of port-wine-coloured flowers on a sickly buff ground 
travestied nature and put art to shame; and she stood to her 
colours manfully, even: when confronted with the newest theories 
and the latest dyes. She talked, too, learnedly and esthetically 
on woman’s dress and the hideous vulgarity of modern fashions ; 
and as her plain straight-cut black gown, with the black lace 
kerchief round her head, like a small mantilla, became her to per- 
fection, her style, necessitated by poverty, had its advantages, and 
for once want of money ensured harmony and grace. 

Sir Gilbert also went in for simple living by choice. His 
wife’s character had a certain compelling quality which had 
dominated his softer fibre for many years now; and the two made 
the best of the bad which they could not mend, and showed no blot 
which a censorious world could hit. 

They had made an imprudent marriage in the days of their 
fervid youth when each had thought that life would be wrecked 
without the other; and that money and estate, the past and the 
future, the family name and the children’s fortunes, might all go 
to the wall provided only they had love and each other. If they 
had found out that this was a mistake, and that young love and its 
rosy hours are of no vital value to the real life of man—that 
youthful heartbreak is better to bear than debts and impecuniosity 
in maturity ; while the solid things of life—the education of the 
children, the professions of the sons, the friends, including the 
husbands of good degree and satisfactory settlements, to be 
gathered round the daughters, the county influence, political 
power, and social supremacy given by the wealth with which an 
old name is surrounded—are the things for which rational men 
and women do well to renounce their personal inclinations and 
romantic dreams,—if they had found out all this, they did not give 
the world the benefit of the discovery, nor even acknowledge it to 
each other. They kept as fair a front in this as in all else; 
behind the closed doors as. before the face of man; and, save by 
their oft-repeated injunctions that their children must marry 
money, said no word by which it might be thought that marrying 
for love had been in their case a blunder. 

Their children must marry money; and Lady Machell had 
already predetermined where. She had fixed her eyes on Guy 
Perceval of the Manor for Hilda, although Guy Perceval, with the 
Manor or without: it, was by no means the man on whom Hilda - 
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would have fixed her own eyes for herself. He was small, plain, 
eccentric, pragmatical’; a man given to ‘ views,’ heaven help him! 
and with a passion for hobbies which he rode at a hard gallop and 
generally to death. He was never long fixed to anything, and had 
already touched the surface of all the sciences, and rearranged 
the universe as often as he had skimmed the pages of the last 
popular handbook. He thought this restlessness was a profound 
love of truth, and ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, for which he 
ought to give God and his nurse thanks; he would have been nearer 
the mark had he called it fluidity of brain and inability to anchor 
or to grow. But then he had a rent-roll of fifteen thousand a year, 
and these were as fifteen thousand cherubim to hymn his praises, 
while a few insignificant accusing angels wrote down his small 
demerits. : 

If Guy Perceval was to be stalked for Hilda, Jemima Brown de 
Paumelle was marked down for Wilfrid. For the moment Arthur, 
the younger son, was left with a future undesignated ; but my lady 
had her eye on a certain Helen Lawrence who was to be made the 
heiress of the family name and estates, while her two sisters would 
receive only younger children’s portions. It would be a great 
match for him, for the Lawrences were pleasant as well as rich ; 
but he was so handsome—so winning and charming in every way— 
that his mother thought the thing would not be difficult when the 
times were ripe. As yet they were not ripe, Helen being only 
fifteen and Arthur just twenty-four; which narrowed my lady’s 
cares to the task of prevention only, keeping off undesirables until 
she could advocate the claims of fitness. 

As for Wilfrid, he had but to walk over the course whenever 
he chose to lift the stakes—stakes manifestly laid in his way by a 
beneficent Providence, as my lady honestly believed; for she had 
a firm conviction that Providence gives itself a great deal of trouble 
about people of old name and good condition, and takes care to send 
them dock-leaves when they have stung themselves with nettles, 
and to provide rafts when they have deliberately flung themselves 
from safe places into deep waters. Jemima Brown de Paumelle 
was to be Wilfrid’s dock-leaf.. There was no doubt about’ it. 
When he could or would make up his mind to ask her to be his 
shrinking and reluctant wife, the fatted calf would be slain at 
Paumelle House in a jubilant assent, and everything would be 
arranged without a hitch between the parents. For the principals 
in this act of barter something else might be said. 

With her keen perception of chances sharpened to the utmost 
by her needs, and of the price to be paid for certain social goods, 
Lady Machell had called on the Brown de Paumelles so soon as they 
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had finished and furnished their big barrack-like house with its 
forty bedrooms and acres of glass, and had fairly established them- 
selves in the country with their appalling magnificence overflowing 
at all four corners. It was she who had opened for them the huis 
clos of the county families, who had been their steadfast friend and 
indefatigable chaperon. She helped poor timid little Mrs. Brown 
with words of advice as to her dinners and delicate suggestions as 
to her dress; she shored up her feebleness in public and en- 
lightened her ignorayce in private, while she did her best to 
manipulate the coarse-grained husband into tolerable shape, and to 
make the daughter less of a scarecrow than nature and a defective 
taste in millinery had hitherto made her. The Brown de Pau- 
melles worshipped my lady, who was big and handsome, and, though 
proud and scheming, both kindly and gracious when things were 
not gomg wrong and men and circumstances ranged as she 
marshalled. Flying at higher game as she did, she never frittered 
away her influence on minor matters; so that the soap-boiler 
himself, made wary by success, was forced to confess that her 
friendship for them must be genuine and not for what she could 
get out of them, seeing that she got nothing and that the loan 
which, in the beginning, he had prophesied Sir Gilbert would ask 
for before the month was out, seemed no nearer now after three 
years of close friendship (?) than it was at the first. 

The hand of his pinched and overweighted little daughter was 
a price which the wealthy parvenu was willingly prepared to pay 
for a life-long alliance with one of the oldest families in the county, 
even if under a temporary pecuniary eclipse. He loved his 
daughter truly, who, with her mother, would have been so much 
happier had they never emerged from their modest eight-roomed 
villa at Clapton, never driven in anything more aristocratic than a 
four-wheeled cab, nor known a more costly dissipation than the 
upper boxes at the theatre, and a fortnight at Margate in August; 
and he thought that he was doing the best for her ultimate welfare 
in giving her to a powerful, fastidious, masterful man like Wilfrid 
Machell, with a known bad temper, a will hammered out of iron, 
and a place in the county which only those born and bred to the 
manner could rightly fill.. In the same way Sir Gilbert and my 
lady thought that they were doing the best by their son when they 
pressed on him as his wife a pale, limp, colourless little girl whose 
riches were to her so much slavery, and whose title, when it came, 
would oppress her like a crime and make her ashamed of her un- 
fitness before the very kitchenmaid and fuotboy—pressing on him 
as his wife a woman whom he could never love, and who would 
never love him ; who would exasperate him by her timidity; by her 
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want of breeding, by her ignorance of his shibboleth all through; 
who would strengthen his natural spirit of domination until it 
became well-bred brutality by her invertebrate acquiescence, her 
abject submission ; between whom and him would not be a thought 
in common; and who, if they lived together to the end of time, 
would never be friends nor even intimate acquaintances. And all 
this ruin of two lives because the soap-boiler counted his hundreds 
by thousands, and Machells wanted a few loads of bricks, while that 
hideous old chintz, with its bunches of port-wine-coloured flowers 
on a pale buff ground was considerably the worse for wear. 

But Wilfrid still hung fire. He knew that it had to be done; 
but, strong and resolute of will as he was, he staved off the evil 
day year by year, and could not bring his mind to it. He always 
said to himself that he would wait till he was thirty, and then he 
would. He was thirty now—just eleven years older than Muriel 
and six than Arthur; but he had not said those decisive words 
which Mr. Brown de Paumelle, as well as Sir Gilbert and Lady 
Machell, were so anxious to ratify. Old Brown, a little incited 
thereto by my lady’s delicately veiled conjectures, thought that 
perhaps something would come out of the ball to be given on 
Jemima’s coming of age. Partly for this reason, he resolved that it 
should be the most splendid affair of its kind that had ever been 
seen in the neighbourhood ; Lady Machell promising for her own 
set in the county ; hoping to make ‘ Captain Wilfrid’ see so clearly 
the difference between Paumelle House and Machells, and what 
money could do for his family, that he would no longer hesitate to 
patch his stately rags with modern golden shoddy, albeit a little 
dirty in the earlier strands. , 

And Wilfrid, too, put this terrible ball before him as the 
spring-board whence he must take that leap by which he would 
restore the fortunes of his house and lose his personal happiness 
and private self-respect for ever. Yet, after all, what did it signify? 
he used to think, with that cynical disbelief in the higher things of 
life which runs through the stronger lines of modern thought. A 
few years more or less, and one thing is exactly like another. You 
marry with love and you grow into coldness; or you marry with 
coldness and you grow into tolerance—where is the difference? But 
money remains a fixed quantity ; and a good cook is a great, fact. 

If only there had been no such person as Muriel Smith, the 
thing would have been done two years ago. But when a man has 
living within an easy walk of him the woman who, of all others, 
is his ideal of what a woman ought to be, it makes his marriage 
with one totally uninteresting and unsympathetic a difficult 
matter, and excuses the delay which, seeing that the thing must 
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needs be, and that it is the dock-leaf sent by Providence for 
nettles, is, to say the least of it, weak. Still, it had to bedone; and 
Muriel notwithstanding, it should be done; and the ball on 
Jemima’s coming of age would be the occasion when. But because 
he was sore and ill at ease with himself and life all round, because 
he was decidedly ill-tempered and, when he was in pain, not 
disinclined to pass it on, Wilfrid had as yet said nothing to either 
Sir Gilbert or Lady Machell of his intention to restore their 
peace of mind by his own matrimonial suicide. He meant to 
make them happy and gather his dock-leaf as was expected of 
him; but he would not give them the satisfaction of knowing his 
decision until the humour took him to announce his immolation. 
And up to this hour the humour had not taken him. 

Sharp enough while it had lasted, that illness of which Wilfrid 
had told Muriel, when speaking of his brother Arthur, had not. left 
any disfiguring traces on the handsome young fellow who the next 
day came down for a little fresh air and home enjoyment. It was as 
much an excuse indeed as an occasion, he said laughing, when his 
father twitted him with ‘malingering, and declared he had never 
looked better in his life; and Lady Machell, who secretly loved 
this boy the best of her three children, was not disposed to quarrel 
even with an attack of gastric fever, happily over, which gave her 
the unexpected presence of her darling for a few summer weeks. 

They were all very happy, sitting on the bench set against the 
house facing the crumbling balustrade, the broken steps and the 
desecrated Italian garden. Sir Gilbert forgot his money troubles; 
my lady her matrimonial schemes and pinched resources ; Wilfrid 
his approaching plunge; and pretty Hilda her vague dreams of 
a fairy future where miracles would be the rule of life, and Love, 
now creeping naked and barefooted through the world, would be 
clad in royal raiment and shod with silver slippers; while the 
thoughts and interest of all were centred in the new arrival. 

In old days this boy had been called the flower of the flock, 
and the flower of the flock he was still. As tall as Wilfrid, he 
was more lightly built, and though as powerful, more graceful ; 
excelling him in those games and feats of strength which require 
dexterity as well as force, though perhaps in certain things, such as 
lifting heavy weights, putting the stone and the like, his brother 
would have distanced him. He was handsome too, where Wilfrid 
was plain; as handsome for a man as Hilda was beautiful for a 
woman; yet, as with Hilda, like but unlike his brother. His 
hair was of a bright brown, darker than Wilfrid’s, fairer than 
- Hilda’s; his eyes were frank and as bright and blue as if they had 
been Irish eyes; his mouth was well shaped, where Wilfrid’s was 
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coarse and heavy, and showed more tenderness, if less passion; in 
profile he was not unlike the young Nero, with a sweeter look and 
the outline of the chin less heavy. 

He was, in truth, a fine specimen of the best kind of English- 
man; one of a dominant race, and more likely to control circum- 
stance than be.controlled by it.. With all his brighter tempera- 
ment and greater tenderness of nature, he had his brother’s 
_ indomitable will, and the masculine power of keeping a resolution 
when orce made, and of not regretting consequences. . He was 
emphatically a man in his own right, a man with his life in his 
own hands, rather than the son of a ruined baronet bound to work 
out his salvation by the law of social needs overcoming the rights 
of individualism and nature. He was the stuff of which iconoclasts 
are made—when the living God speaks. 

After the first loving greetings were over, and the first 
questions about each other had been asked and answered, Arthur 
began on the people of the place, after the manner of those who 
return to the old home after a long absence. And after he had 
laughed at Baby Forbes and her stalwart Dinah, asked what new 
craze Guy Perceval had adopted, and what new sin the Constantines 
had discovered, he said : 

‘ And the people at Owlett—how do they go on? Any change?’ 

He asked this in a careless voice enough, his face bent over ~ 
Brian the wolf-hound, who demanded his share of attention as 
arbitrarily as any Christian. 

‘No, no change,’ said Lady Machell indifferently. 

Neither Wilfrid nor Hilda spoke. 

‘If anything, Mrs. Smith is more of a recluse than ever,’ said 
Sir Gilbert ; ‘but the boy and girl are really very creditable young 
people. He is a little conceited yet—he always was, you know; 
but she is charming.’ 

‘She was always charming,’ repeated Arthur quietly ; ‘ and the 
world will soon knock the conceit out of him. It is only skin- 
deep, and, brought up as he has been, the wonder is that he is not 
worse.’ 

‘The Brown de Paumelles are going to give such a splendid 
ball, Arthur, on the fourth of June, when Miss de Paumelle comes 
of age, said Hilda, with sudden animation. What a dear boy that 
brother Arthur of hers was! How wonderfully he read character ! 
She knew of no one in the world who seemed to see things so 
clearly as he did ; and how nice it is when people see things clearly ! 

‘ Yes, they are going to do the thing with great magnificence, 
said Lady Machell. ‘They are wonderfully liberal people and 
have excellent qualities,’ 
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‘It would not be amiss if old Brown had a few more h’s tacked 

to his qualities,’ said Wilfrid, with a sneer. 

He hated to hear his mother praise these people, knowing as 
he did the secret meaning of her eulogies. . 

‘I know,’ said Lady Machell quietly ; for she could not go so far 
as to ignore the bone and marrow of her own existence, and contend 
that an h more or less was an item of no importance in the religion 
of the gentry. ‘He is not a well-instructed man undoubtedly, 
but he is shrewd and clever in his own way, and very good-hearted,’ 

‘ Ostentatious,’ said Wilfrid. ; 

‘Do you think so?’ was her calm reply.. ‘There are always 
two ways of looking at everything. In this case I prefer the more 
favourable.’ 

‘ But tell me about the ball, said Arthur. ‘I suppose you are 
all going ?’ 

‘Not Hilda, of course,’ answered the mother. 

And poor Hilda had some trouble in remembering that she 
was a Machell whose first duty was owing to appearances and the 
authorities. 

‘Not our little one ?’ cried Arthur in a tone of disappointment. 

‘I wish, mother, that you would let Hilda go,’ said Wilfrid in 
his slow heavy way. 

‘She is too young, my dear,’ answered Lady Machell. 

‘She shall stop at home with me,’ said Sir Gilbert, taking his 
daughter’s hand in his. ‘That will be better than losing her 
roses before their time.’ 

‘I should like her to go. I wish you would let her; to please 
me,’ reiterated Wilfrid. 

Poor Lady Machell, whose real reason was the dress, though 
she threw it on the six months’ gap between now and the magic 
date of eighteen, was unaffectedly disturbed. Above all things 
she wished to please Wilfrid at this moment and to put him in 
good humour. But the dress! Money was horribly scarce with 
Sir Gilbert just now, and she dreaded. any extra outlay. Still, it 
was risking. a little to secure a good deal; and if Wilfrid would 
only see his duty and fulfil it on that evening of the ball a new dress 
for Hilda might well be provided. After a moment’s considera- 
tion her mind was made up. Turning to her son with her 
sweetest look she answered : 

‘Do you really wish it, Wilfrid? Hilda is young yet, accord- 
ing to my ideas of the proper time for a girl’s introduction; but 
because you wish it—certainly. I should be sorry to deprive you of 
the pleasure of taking your sister to her first ball.’ 

‘Thank you, mother,’ said Hilda prettily. 
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She was too well tutored to say more—to show a milkmaid’s 
frank glee at an outing; all the same, her heart beat with a girl’s 
natural excitement at the prospect of her first ball where the 
secret prince of her unacknowledged dreams will be; and she 
quietly stole her hand into her brother’s, and gave it a tender 
little pressure—which pleased him. 

‘Thank you, mother,’ he said with a softened look, holding 
Hilda’s hand in his, and carrying to her the loving thoughts of 
Muriel which filled his mind as they had governed his actions. 
‘IT accept the grace as you have offered it. Let it be personal, 
then ; and I am your debtor.’ 

* Now, little one, how much sleep will you have between this 
and then ?’ laughed Arthur, who knew nothing of the undercurrent, 
and had not read a word of all that eloquent writing between the lines. 

‘ Arthur, what a tease you are!’ was all the reply vouchsafed ; 
but she smiled and looked sweet; and her brothers, who loved her 
as such men naturally would love the only girl of the house—and 
such a pretty creature too !—were glad, the one that he had given 
her pleasure, the other that he had made her smile. Had it not 
been for Lady Machell’s ideas of discipline, and the rather tight 
hand that she held on the rein, Hilda would have been spoilt by 
the three men of the family long ago. But there was always the 
mother to come in as the restraining influence and pour cold 
water on the incipient flames of vanity and independence. 

‘If we could give a ball of only half the magnificence of this 
on Hilda’s coming out!’ sighed Lady Machell, thinking to drive 
in another nail. 

‘We came of age, Arthur and I, without the “ customary festi- 
vities,” ’ said Wilfrid with his hard look. 

‘Yes; but a girl is different,’ she answered. ‘ A woman’s life 
belongs to society ; you men are professional.’ 

‘The profession of heir?’ he asked; but, by the way in which 

he said it, he conveyed the idea of ‘ the ‘inheritance of bankruptcy.’ 
_ It would have been very delightful certainly if we could have 
celebrated your coming of age, my dear,’ returned Lady Machell 
quietly, ignoring his unpleasant accent ; ‘it was impossible at the 
time, just as it is now to givea ball to introduce Hilda to the 
county, or to take her to London to present her—as ought to be. 
These things seem to be unimportant matters to you; to us women 
they are of supreme moment.’ 

‘You must make this ball her introduction, mother. It will 
be “all in the family,” as old Brown would say, and will come to, 
the same thing in the end,’ said Wilfrid with intense scorn, 
supreme bitterness. 
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Lady Machell looked into his face, and an evident wave of 
emotion swept over her own. She did not speak for a few 
moments, but after a short time she rose, and said to Wilfrid 
huskily : 

‘Your arm, my dear. I want to speak to James.’ 

Wilfrid rose too, and offered her his arm, and the two silently 
passed out: of sight and hearing. 

Then the mother spoke. 

‘Do I understand you rightly, Wilfrid?’ she said in a voice 
which in spite of herself broke and trembled. ‘Have you decided 
on making that step ? Your father is so distressed for money that I 
do not like to ask him even for the trifle we shall need for Hilda’s 
dress. It is a humiliation to have to confess such a thing, standing 
as we do in the county; but it is true. Unless we can get money 
somehow, I do not see how we are to manage! Everything has 
turned ill of late. It is as if we were pursued by some evil fate.’ 

Tears were in her eyes, but she spoke with a certain well-bred 
dignity; troubled as she was. She was not of those who whine and 
whimper in misfortune; but nature will assert its rights in spite 
of birth or breeding, and eyes which will not let the tears fall are 
not always able to prevent their gathering. 

Wilfrid laid his strong hand on hers, resting on his arm. 

‘Do not fret, mother,’ he said grimly. ‘It has to be done, and 
will be.’ 

‘ Ah, my boy, what a weight you have taken off my heart !’ she 
cried. ‘Your poor father! You have redeemed the family !’ 

‘ And the price ?—’ he could not prevent himself from saying, 
with the bitter cynicism that was habitual to him. 

‘I am sorry that it should be so heavy to you!’ she returned. 
‘She is such a good, amiable, inoffensive little thing—you can do 
with her what you will—mould her into any shape that you wish 
her to take.’ 

‘We will drop that, mother,’ said Wilfrid hastily. ‘ For herself, 
she is the last woman in the world that I would marry of my own 
choice; but, as you say, it is for the redemption of Machells, and I 
am willing to pay the price.’ 

‘It will win the blessing that it deserves,’ said Lady Machell 
soothingly. ‘ An action which gives peace of mind to your father, 
places: your sister in her rightful position, and restores the family 
to its old standing, must carry a blessing with it!’ 

‘If you are made happier, mother—you and my father and 
Hilda—I have my reward. But, as you know, I do not believe 
much in blessings or curses following on one’s actions outside 
their intrinsic wisdom or folly ; and I can foresee no more blessing 
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to follow on this marriage of mine, than the payment of the money 
for which I sell myself.’ 

‘Do not speak so bitterly, dear!’ his mother pleaded. - ‘ You 
do not wish to make me unhappy, Wilfrid ?’ 

‘No, mother. It is enough if one of us isunhappy. And I do 
not speak bitterly. I only look things in the face, and call them 
by their right names.’ 

‘There are always two sides to everything, and two names for 
everything,’ she said, as she had_-said’ before. 

‘Well, mother, you take the smooth and I will have the rough,’ 
he answered. ‘You may talk of a marriage between a man who 
sells himself for so much money to a woman whom he does not 
love, and a woman who sells herself for’ position to a man whom 
she does not love, as something worthy and that will bring a 
-blessing with it—I cannot. I call it’sale and barter; and so let 
it stand.’ 

* Assuredly,’ thought Lady Machell to herself, as she pressed 
her son’s arm with a gentle little touch that stood admirably for 
words, ‘this dear boy of mine has the most awful temper, and 
knows better than any one in the world: how to, take the grace out 
of his actions. All the same, he will know before the end of his 


? 


life that he-has done well and wisely, and that money is a lasting 


good, whereas love — 
Here she sighed, and Wilfrid, thinking that he had wounded 
' ther, took her hand again in his, and said more cheerily : 

‘Never mind, dear mother! You know I was never a very 
amiable fellow; soft speeches are not much more in my line than 
soft ways. All will come right, I.dare’say ; and if I marry even 
@ woman that I do not love, I will do my best to make her happy, 
and to supply by care what is wanting in feeling.’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know, my boy,’ his mother answered, lifting 
up her face and taking in the mistake. ‘Only I do not want you 
to be unhappy, dear.’ enw 

‘What does it signify?’ he said. ‘A few years more or less, 

-and the whole thing is at an end: but the family will be redeemed, 
and that will not be at an end.’ 

‘Thank God, no!’ said Lady Machell fervently; and then 
James coming in sight, the talk between mother and. son ended, 
and the question as to Brussels sprouts or curly kail began. 

But Wilfrid was pledged now to make that decisive offer of 
himself to Miss Brown de Paumelle, which my lady and the soap- 
boiler had so often hinted at together, and which each knew to be so 
ardently desired by the other; and, for the first time for the last 
thirty years, light was gradually coming into the Machell dark- 
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ness, and the things which had been so long stinted and awry bid 
fair to be well-nourished and smoothly laid» This off her hands, 
my lady felt that then she would have:leisure to turn to the fit 
establishment of Hilda; but until she could dress and introduce 
her properly, how. could she establish her? A&sthetic simplicity, 
evidenced in: straight-cut robes and miniature mantillas, were all 
very well for a woman-of her.age and character; but zsthetic 
simplicity with Hilda would be both out of place and self-betray- 
ing. However, this difficulty was going to be smoothed over 
together with the rest, and in her own mind there was not a doubt 
that she could bring Guy Perceval to terms, when it pleased her 
to open the negotiation. 

‘ After all, I'am ‘glad that your brother pleaded for you,’ she 
said to Hilda, kissing her; a rare evidence of affection from her. 
* You owe this pleasure entirely to him; of myself, I would have 
kept you back till you had passed your eighteenth birthday.’ 

‘I would have been content to do as you desired, dear mother,’ 
said Hilda sweetly. ‘ You always know the best.’ 

‘ All children do not give their mother credit for more wisdom 
than they themselves possess,’ said Lady Machell a little severely. 

_€T have never had to complain of you, my dear.’ 
’ € And never shall have, mother,’ said Hilda. 
' Lady Machell took her by both her hands, and looked at her 
fixedly. 

‘Do you promise me that, Hilda?’ she said with an earnestness 
that startled the girl uncomfortably and seemed to forebode some 
kind of mysterious evil, she knew neither of what form nor name. 
‘Do you promise ?’ she repeated with increased earnestness. 

‘ Yes,’ said Hilda; ‘you are my mother, and it is my duty to 
obey you.’ ? 

‘And a Machell never breaks a word once given,’ said Lady 
Machell, releasing her. _‘ My little Hilda will not be the first 
traitress to the traditions of the family.’ 

‘I hope not, mother,’ said Hilda quietly ; but her heart had 
sunk like lead, and she knew that she had run cher feet into a 
noose, and set the seal to the charter of her own sorrow. 


Crapter V, 
‘TER BLUSH-ROSE FACE.’ 


Wauuistiine along the road, and cutting at the wayside weeds 
like any schoolboy, while Brian the wolf-hound ran on before, the 
sedater mortal of the two, Arthur, the day after his arrival at 
Machells, set out alone for Owlett. It was odd that, having been 
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ill, he should have undertaken a walk which, though nothing for a 
Machell, was much for an invalid. Why had he not asked his 
mother to drive him over in the pony carriage ?—it was Lady 
Machell who always drove. He had been a long time absent now 
—nearly a year; and one does not generally leave one’s family the 
day after one’s arrival—as a convalescent too, from what might 
have been a fatal illness, to cut across the country four miles away, 
telling no one where one is going. 

Or why, if he must walk, did he not ask Wilfrid to walk with 
him? The two brothers had not always been good friends, cer- 
tainly ; but lately they had been on better terms than formerly. 
Perhaps the airs of authority assumed by Wilfrid in early youth 
had left a slight feeling in Arthur’s mind which told against too 
much familiarity ; but if so it was not acknowledged ; and as man- 
hood had placed them more on a level than they were as boys, and 
as Arthur had as much character as Wilfrid, if differently mani- 
fested, things had been greatly modified between them. Wilfrid’s 
lordly supremacy had sunk into the simpler attitude of the mere 
elder brother and future head of the house, and the chronic rebel- 
lion of the other had passed into a natural assertion of equality 
which, as between twenty-four and thirty, no man could have 
resented. 

Yes, he might have asked his brother to go with him to Owlett 
if he had not cared to derange his mother’s plans by proposing ‘the 
pony carriage; but he did neither. He preferred to go alone; 
though, had he heen asked, he could scarcely have said why. There 
was nothing which he was likely to say to Muriel Smith that all the 
world might not hear ; still less was it likely that she would say 
anything to him which might not be repeated to the whole family 
in the dingy drawing-room at Machells. For all that he would 
rather see her without mother or brother to watch her face or to 
read his. That sweet ‘blush-rose face!’ It had haunted him 
since he had last seen it as neither it nor any other had done before ; 
as it had haunted Wilfrid for two years now. He could not banish 

-it—in truth, he hardly tried. He had grown up side by side with 
Muriel, seeing her in the holidays when he came home from school, 
and fond of her as a brave high-spirited boy naturally is of a gentle 
and affectionate girl who is neither weak nor silly; but he had not 
been in love with her until last year. And then, when he had been 
down on leave for a few weeks, and had seen her in the full per- 
fection of her girlhood, he had fallen in love with her as he had 
never fallen in love the many times when his fancy had been 
touched ; and the passion held him, and would not leave him— 
tenacious as is all true passion. 
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He knew that this love of his would be called hopeless by the 
far-seeing, insane by the wise. The Smiths were not rich, and 
Muriel would have no fortune that a Machell could call fortune. 
He was poor, with no allowance beyond his pay, and, above all 
things, bound to marry money as the duty owing to his family. But 
deep down in his heart was that silent consciousness of the strong 
man which makes him feel himself superior to circumstance, and 
the master of his own fate—as if he can win for himself those good 
things which he has not inherited, and so compel to be his servant 
that Fortune who has not cared to be his benefactress. 

There was just this difference between Wilfrid and Arthur: 
the former could sacrifice his love to the necessities of his position, 
and when he had finally taken action never show where the wound 
was ; but the latter would sacrifice his inherited traditions for the 
sake of his love, and carve out his fortunes for himself. The one 
was the strong man controlling his desires because of duty to 
society ; the other the strong man dominating society and circum- 
stance alike by the assertion of himself. They represented two 
great sections of humanity, two great differences of character— 
those who can force themselves to do what they do not like; and 
those who can force fortune to give them what they want. 

The ladies were at home when Arthur reached Owlett. They 
generally were at home; for even Muriel, young as she was, and 
energetic if not feverish, had become a little infected with her 
mother’s quietism, and had somewhat fallen into the same close 
home-keeping manner of life. But then she was the kind of 
woman who, as maid or wife, is naturally fond of home. 

Derwent was out, riding over to the Brown de Paumelles with 
the note of acceptance to their ball in his pocket. As Mrs. Smith 
had no valid objection to make to that acceptance which she could 
_ have explained to her son and daughter, she was obliged to say yes, 
when they asked her what they should do ? and might they not go? 
But she wished that they were not guing. Somehow, though not 
superstitious, she was full of forebodings about this ball, and wished 
that she could have prevented the whole thing, so far as her own 
household was concerned. 

When Arthur went into the drawing-room he found it empty. 
Muriel was in the garden under the tulip-tree, her favourite seat ; 
and her mother was upstairs in her own room. He passed through 
the open window as he used to do when a boy, and went across the 
lawn to where she sat. She looked up and saw him ; and her face 
beamed like something suddenly wakened into life as she rose and 
went forward to meet him. - His too, though pale at this time 
from his recent illness, yet, flushed for the moment by his walk 
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‘and the pleasant thoughts that had sent him whistling along the 
road like a schoolboy, was as bright as hers, and less controlled. 

He took her hand and held it for 4 moment; both silent ; while 
their eyes looked into each other, smiling, happy, odntenit—all life 
seeming to be fulfilled at this moment—no past—no future—only 
the glad and sufficing present. 

‘ How glad I am to see you again looking so well!’ he then 
said, his rich voice veiled with a tenderness as great as that which 
shone in his eyes, and hers. - 

And indeed she was more beautiful than she had been even 
last year ; hers being that kind ‘of beauty which is lovely in blos- 
som, flower, and fruit alike—from childhood to old age—because a 
beauty which owes as'much to ee as to form, and more *o 
character than to colour. 

‘ Thank you, yes,’ she answered in a pretty soft confusion that 
was pleasant and painful to feel—perhaps on the whole more plea- 
sant than’ painful. ‘And you are better?’ looking at him 
tenderly, then away from him shyly. 

‘Oh, Iam right enough, thanks; had never very much the 
matter with me,’ said Arthur, not wishing that Muriel should be- 
lieve him weak and to be pitied. Pity from her would be very 
dear, certainly ; but, on the whole, he preferred that she should 
think him strong. 

‘Captain Machell said that you had been very ill,’ she returned, 
raising her sweet eyes again to his. 

‘One’s own people always deal in siperlativ es when one is 
away, he laughed. ‘J have had a slight pinch, but I soon _ 
through, as you see.’ 

‘You’ are paler than you were—and thinner,’ said Muriel, in an 
unconViriced kind of way. 

‘Well, I have been ill, you see; there is no denying the fact ; 
only not quite so ill perhaps as they seem to have imagined at 
home.’ I am all right now.’ 

-©Yes, you have been ill indeed, I can see that! And you 
have walked all the way here to-day? How brave of you! But 
you always were brave—as a boy, even.’ 

She said this with rather more feeling than she herself knew. 
Pity and admiration had swept down the barriers for that one 
self-betraying moment, and she showed her real self with more 
frankness than she had ever done before. 

His face flushed with pleasure. 

‘I am glad that you saw anything good in me as a boy,’ he said, 
trying to speak with indifference. ‘To my own remembrance of 
things, I was an awful cub!’ 
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‘Were you? If you were, I suppose we all were much the 
same, and so could not judge of each other. For my part, I do 
not remember.’ 

She smiled as she said this. She did not think that either 
Arthur or Derwent had been an ‘awful cub.’ Perhaps she herself 
had been silly and tiresome at times. Girls generally are so to 
boys. But she was not very sure what she had been. She was not 
a very introspective person; on the contrary, she was one who 
knew what she felt rather than analysed what she was. Thus, her 
personality of to-day was not a very different thing from her per- 
sonality of ten years ago, seeing that she had not spent her time 
in taking spiritual photographs by the way. No, she did not 
think that any of thém had been cubs ; neither the boys nor herself 
—but certainly not the boys. 

‘Girls are always angels,’ said Arthur, meaning that one girl 
was. ‘One would never apply such a word to them. it is only 
boys who are the nuisances.’ 

‘I do not think there is much difference betwda them,’ she 
answered, with the vague feeling of defending Derwent and him- 
self. ‘ Boys are stronger and ruder perhaps, and gitls are gentler 
and not so frank.’ 

‘I do not think that you ever wanted frankness,’ said Arthur. 
‘I remember you were always trusted when you said anything. 
And I never remember an instance where you broke your word or 
were caught out in a falsehood.’ 

She blushed and looked down. It was pleasant to hear him 
speak of her so kindly ; as pleasant as it had been to him to hear 
her say that he had been always brave, even as a boy. ' 

‘I had never any temptation to be deceitful,’ she said. ‘We 
were not afraid of anyone. I had other faults, if not this; do not 
you think that every kind of character, like every age, has its own 
special faults?’ she continued, anxious to get away from the sub- 
ject of herself. Deprecation looked like an underhand asking for 
compliments, and she could not accept praise as her due. 

‘Ido not think that women have so many faults as men,’ 
Arthur answered, always meaning her. ‘Certainly they are not 
so selfish.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ she said. ‘We are not tried asmenare. They 
go into the world and we stay at home; and it would be hard in- 
deed if we had the same faults as they. We have ours and they 
have theirs; and so with our virtues.’ 

‘And, after all, humanity is the best thing we know,’ said 
Arthur. He looked as if he thought there was nothing much be- 
yond that especial bit of humanity before him at this moment. 
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‘ Your brother would say the worst, and make dogs and horses 
the best !’ said Muriel, laughing. 

‘ Oh, Wilfrid has always had a touch of the misanthrope in him,’ 
Arthur laughed back in return. ‘He is none the worse at heart 
for it. It is only a habit of thought, nota principle of action ; and 
that makes all the difference, don’t you know? He is one of the 
most honourable and generous fellows breathing when you can get 
below that rough kind of husk which he puts on :—I don’t know 
why; for affectation I think—only that he is not affected.’ 

‘It would be better if he were, said Muriel; ‘if his ideas are 
real, they are dreadful. If they are taken merely for show, that 
is another matter. But even then, why should he decry human 
nature as he does?’ 

Arthur pulled his moustache and laughed. He was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with Muriel for not thinking his elder brother 
perfection. He wished her to like him—would be very sorry if 
she did not—if she did not like them all indeed; but he would 
not break his heart if her liking for Wilfrid were, on the whole, 
more tepid than fervent, leaving her free to criticise and dis- 
cern; in nowise like that blind uncritical devotion which in his 
heart—he being a Machell and one of a dominant race—he felt 
was the right kind of thing from a woman to the man whom 
she loved. 

‘ And, after all, it is a foolish thing to pretend that dogs and 
horses are better than men and women!’ said Arthur, pulling 
Brian’s ears affectionately. ‘They are invaluable in their way, 
but I confess I prefer my own species !’ 

‘So do I,’ said Muriel simply, patting the hound’s head. . 

After this the conversation passed from Wilfrid and his misan- 
thropy—this lastincluding his exaggerated affection for animals—on 
to Muriel herself: the books that she had read, the rides that she 
had taken, what she had thought of this, and what she had felt 
about that, all with an eagerness of inquiry which showed how 
anxious Arthur was to be abreast of her present state, and to know 
_ every step of the way that she had gone since he had last seen her. 

And everything that she said, every opinion that she expressed, 
every sentiment and feeling seemed to him the perfection of what 
an English girl of the best type should think and feel. He had 
always thought Muriel Smith charming and beautiful; and since 
last year her manners, temper, and that fair flower-like face had 
possessed his heart as the dearest remembrance, the sweetest vision 
he could conjure up. Now her intelligence fascinated him as 
much as the rest; and as he listened to her girlish views on this or 
on that, he said to himself that, what with her beauty, her modesty, 
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her nobleness of nature, her quiet saintliness of life, that strange 
sympathy with himself which made her his sweeter echo—the 
woman to his man—and now her eminently just and true ideas, 
she was simply the perfection of womanhood: there could be 
none beyond and never had been. 

By which it may be seen how far gone the young fellow was, 
when he could accept the crude ideas of an innocent and 
home-bred girl as true and just expositions of life; ideas with 
which a man of the world could sympathise; ideas which repre- 
sented anything but her own innocent ignorance of things as they 
are and activity of imagination ‘as to what they are not. Only 
love can make these morning cloudlets do duty for solid structures, 
and give intrinsic value to the mind of nineteen. But what would 
life be without this creative faculty—this power given by love of 
making morning clouds into solid structures? Grant that its 
dreams pass. and its fancies fade. Grant that we create our own 
ideal and love that whigh does not exist outside our own belief— 
it is better to dream and to love, even though the moment has to 
come when we must wake and see, than to live without illusions 
and to die, never having known happiness. To each sweet its 
bitter ; to the joy of loving, the pain of loss and the destroying touch 
of truth—but at all risks, the joy of loving! 

There is no more delightful hour in life than that of an uncon- 
fessed but mutual love. It was the hour which these two young 
people were passing now in the garden at Owlett. They were 
learning each otherfdeeper and deeper by heart as the moments 
flew ; and their companion and their teacher was Love. The world 
was an enchanted home where only beauty, and that inward blessed- 
ness which comes from youth and the first stirrings of true passion, 
are to be found. There was as little self-consciousness in her state 
as of self-torture in his. She had not stopped, startled by some 
sudden revelation, to see where she was standing and to what sweet 
danger she was drifting ; and he had not come out from the phase 
of feeling to that of calculation, from the happiness of loving for 
his own part to the torture of doubt for hers, or the misery of 
uncertainty as to the possibilities of the future. They were in the 
drifting stage, when souls let themselves go where the current of 
sweet waters takes them, when they look neither before nor after, 
but are content to feel and forget tofear. Everything about them 
was so much added to their present store, their future garnering. 
The birds sang with a meaning which they had never had before ; 
the flowers. were messengers sent by nature to the loving; the 
sunshine was their happiness; the tender shadows were as that 
something lying unexpressed in their thoughts; everything seemed 
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to speak to them one same language, which Muriel heard without 
fully comprehending and Arthur knew without analysing. 

So the hour passed as if it had been an hour of music and poetry 
and beautiful pictures and stately shows; as if it had been the 
fulfilment of the whole meaning and glory of life:—as was it 
not? 

As tender as Derwent’s passion for Hilda, the love between these 
two was somehow more robust and purposeful; and, with all the 
hopelessness that seemed to be round it, when looked at as a fact 
not a feeling, had more practicability in the future. Muriel was 
more to be relied on by Arthur than Hilda by Derwent. Of the 
two she loved her mother better than Hilda loved hers; yet she 
would be more faithful to her lover if difficulties should arise be- 
tween him and that mother. Hilda was a Machell, born and bred 
in the faith that the welfare of the family was to be preferred to 
individual happiness; and that the obedience of a daughter to her 
mother was as much a part of good breeding as of good conduct. 
She would not hold by her lover against her mother’s refusal as 
Muriel would ; but then Muriel would reconcile the two seeming 
opposites, and if obedient to the one would also be faithful to the 
other. Her simplicity of nature, her truthfulness and straight- 
forwardness, would make it impossible for her to be treacherous or 
disloyal to either. Down in the depths of Hilda’s nature lay that 
strong vein of the Machells which, in my lady, showed itself in 
such calm acquiescence in their broken fortunes as looked like 
choice and expressed itself in enjoyment, yet which also determined 
that, come what might, her children should marry money; in 
Wilfrid, in his misanthropy, his moral scepticism, and his ability 
to force his will and sacrifice his personal happiness to the social 
exigencies of his position; in Arthur, in his power to lead his own 
life, notwithstanding inherited circumstances, and his determina- 
tion to master fate and compel fortune. She was like her mother 
both morally and personally. Girl as she was, with all the 
romance in her as yet to the surface, before expediency had taken 
to itself righteousness or reason had demanded to be heard rather 
than feeling, she could not possibly be persuaded into an impru~ 
dence. She was her mother’s daughter and her brother’s sister ; 
and when the time came Derwent would have to reckon with more 
than love. 

But with these two in the garden listening to the birds in 
’vetween words that meant everything to the soul and nothing to 
the sense, when once that die was cast there would be no going 
back for the needs of family position,the dread of poverty, or the 
like. What might be when that future for which this woman 
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upstairs was waiting—had been waiting for all these fourteen 
years—should have come, that was another matter. Meanwhile 
the linnets and the thrushes sang in the branches of the budding 
trees, the sun shone, the flowers bloomed, and the luminous 
shadows went and came like Muriel’s smiles and blushes, the 
tender.light in his eyes and the sweet shy happiness in hers. 

After a time Mrs. Smith came down from her room and joined 
them. The post at Grantley Bourne reached Owlett only late in 
the afternoon; and while Muriel had been sitting with Arthur 
under the tulip-tree, the postman had brought a letter for the 
lady of the house, that rarest circumstance of all in the life of 
Owlett. It was a letter which tried her composure as it had never 
been tried since she had lived here. It made her weep as she had 
not wept for years; kiss her husband’s portrait with a passionate 
outburst which no one who knew her only as she was in her outward 
life would have imagined possible to one so self-controlled, so still. 
It made her now wring her hands as she thought of her children, 
now laugh hysterically and say ‘ My love! my love!’ as she thought 
of her husband. It transformed her from the quiet Mrs. Smith of 
Owlett, as the world knew her, to the impassioned soul torn between 
two great loves, two contrary duties, as she alone knew herself to 
be. But she had to press her emotion back into the depths of her 
aching heart, as she had pressed it back for so long now, and to 
fix her face into the impassive mask habitual to her. 

When she came downstairs, and walked across the lawn to 
where the two young people were sitting, no ordinary observer 
could have seen more than that she was paler even than usual, and 
that the circles round her eyes were darker. Only Muriel caught 
a something underneath the mask which was unaccustomed ; and a 
look of anxiety crossed her own face as she met her mother midway 
on the lawn, and laid her hand caressingly on her arm. 

‘I did not like to disturb you, dear mamma,’ she said tenderly, 
and as if in apology for her own happy hour.and that unaccustomed 
something beneath the mask. ‘Grant said that he had told you 
Mr. Machell was here, and I did not like to tease you by sending 
up to you again.’ 

‘I was engaged, and could not come sooner,’ said her mother, 
shaking hands with Arthur, but glancing from each to each with a 
quick look that shone like a lightning spark for just a moment, and 
then passed into that steady gaze which always seemed as if it 
sought to conceal something in herself bya forced attention to others. 

What did that glance of hers suspect, and what did it see? 
What was there in his face, flushed and radiant in spite of the 
languor left by his illness, and what in Muriel’s soft and tender as 
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music, which made her shiver in the sun as if this warm May day 
had been one of pitiless December? Whatever it was, it shook 
her ordinary statuesque stillness for a moment, for she shivered 
perceptibly, while a spasm flickered over her face, as she sat down 
on the garden seat and looked as if she were about to faint. 

‘ It is nothing,’ she then said to Muriel, in answer to her anxious 
¢Are you ill, mamma ?’—‘ Only a little shivering fit; nothing 
more.’ 

On which Arthur suggested that she had taken cold; and Mrs. 
Smith said calmly: ‘ Yes, I think I have;’ and shuddered again, 
this time artificially. 

After this the conversation passed on to uninteresting subjects, 
for though Mrs. Smith talked well on all the current topics of the 
day and had her own ideas on politics, and formed an independent 
judgment, and not a bad one, on books and current events—what 
were even the ‘ burning questions’ of foreign diplomacy or home 
agitation, or the most interesting poem, novel, or memoir of the 
season, to two young people who had been wandering in an en- 
chanted wood with only love as their guide? It was all very pleasant 
intellectually, no doubt; but men in love are not intellectual, and 
care more for silly little speeches and absurd little looks and blushes 
from the beloved than for the most eloquent disquisitions from 
anyone else. 

No, the glory of the day had passed now; the door of the temple 
was shut, and the music and incense had died—the one into silence, 
the other into ashes. But for all that Arthur still lingered. It 
was too great happiness to sit here in the Owlett garden, merely 
looking at Muriel’s sweet face and hearing her soft voice, to 
abandon sooner than he need. So he stayed on till the servant 
brought out afternoon tea; and then, just as Muriel was pouring 
it out, Derwent rode up to the door ;—which made another excuse 
in his own eyes as well as in those of Mrs. Smith, which were not 
so easily blinded. 

Handsome, picturesque, slender, dark, his young man’s vanity 
* no more offensive than the display made by a beautiful bird of his 
plumage, Derwent was an admirable foil, because such a direct con- 
trast, to Arthur Machell. When Muriel looked at them both—the 
dear brother who had been her lifelong love, her playmate and 
protector, and that other, not exactly a brother, stronger, with more 
richness of colouring, more frankness of temper, more joyousness of 
nature, more power of command and fearlessness—she thought that 
she was more to be envied than anyone she knew for owning two 
such men :—the one as her brother, and the other—well, as her 
acquaintance ; perhaps she might even say friend. 
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As for the two young men, they met with strange cordiality. 
The Machell boys, as boys, had never specially affected Derwent. 
He was of a different nature and temperament altogether from 
them ; and though he was manly enough in his own way, it was a way 
that’was less robust than theirs, and which they despised as boys do 
despise differences. Then he had not been to school, and so was not 
up in schoolboy slang and traditions; and his sister was too much 
his companion ; and his tutor was a prig; and, though they could 
not deny that he rode well to hounds, fenced with skill as well as 
with consummate grace, and was a dead shot, still they took excep- 
tions where they could, and had never been quite cordial in the days 
of what Wilfrid called their cubhood. But for the last year or so, 
both brothers had veered round from contempt to admiration. Even 
Wilfrid, hard and grim as he was, excused Derwent’s vanity, and 
upheld him as a fine fellow intrinsically in spite of his patent faults ; 
and Arthur thought him immensely improved since he saw him 
last, and felt quite affectionately for him as he went across the 
lawn to meet him, and hoped that Muriel would be pleased to see 
his greeting. 

Derwent, on his side, forgot that he had ever thought the 
Machell men, as boys, less than the heroes which it was pleasant to 
him to think that Hilda’s brothers were. In the days when youth 
measures everything by its own self-made standard, finding the 
stronger coarse, the weaker effeminate, the more ignorant dolts, 
the better informed prigs, he too had had his fling at both Wilfrid 
and Arthur; but now he met Hilda’s brother with as much cor- 
diality as was shown him; and whatever else might go astray, as- 
suredly the friendship between the young men of the two houses 
would be safe ! 

A pleasant half-hour followed ; but after this time Arthur, not 
being really strong yet, flagged suddenly; the false energy of ex- 
citement which hitherto had kept him up gave way, and his face 
was so pale, his figure so listless, that it was evidently impossible 
for him to walk back to Machells. 

‘I will drive you home, Mr. Machell,’ said Mrs. Smith with ill- 
concealed embarrassment. 

She was too true a woman not to be pitiful to a man’s suffering 
and weakness, but all the same she did not want to be seen by Lady 
Machell driving with her son. Such intercourse as she had with 
her neighbours was, as has been said, on one side only; they came 
to her, she very rarely went to them; and with that letter in her 
pocket she did not wish to seem to be on terms of intimacy with 
anyone, least of all with a young man of the superior family— 
always the superior family, however poor. 
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‘ That will be very kind,’ said Arthur, looking at Muriel. ‘I 
hope that it will not derange your plans for the afternoon? But 
honestly I feel as if Machells was a very long way off!’ laughing 
as he wiped his forehead and upper lip, wet with those self-betray- 
ing damps of weakness. 

‘No, it deranges nothing. I will take you with pleasure,’ said 
Mrs. Smith mechanically, in her turn glancing at Muriel, and 
meeting a pair of wistful eyes that said as distinctly as a voice: 

And I too, mamma?’ Aftera moment’s pause she added slowly, 
speaking to Derwent with a certain feeling of taking shelter 
behind him from the dangers lying round her: ‘ Order .the car- 
riage, my boy. We can all go—you too.’ 

‘ Willingly, said Derwent, dashing towards the house with 
alacrity, looking for the sunshine on his own account, and ex- 
pecting to see Hilda for at least a moment. And he was his 
mother’s refuge against the danger of an undesirable love affair 
between Owletts and Machells! 

He was mistaken, poor boy. His mother took Arthur only to 
the second lodge, and there, looking at her watch, set him down with 
affected hurry, as if she had not time to drive through the shrub- 
bery to the house. And in so doing she planted the garden of her 
young son’s soul with weeds of bitterness and thorns of disappoint- 
ment; such as only those know who are in that pitiable state wherein 
trifles are matters of life or death, making the soul godlike in its 
blessedness or the prey of the demons in its misery—that pitiable 
state which is called “ being in love.” 


Cuapter VI. 
*I MUST WATCH AND SEE.’ 


Ir for any reason—who shall say what ?—Mrs. Smith wished to 
keep secret from Lady Machell the apparently insignificant fact 
that she had driven her invalid son home, there was little likelihood 
of doing so. As Arthur was shaking hands and wishing Muriel 
‘good-bye in the phaeton, the pony-carriage from Tower came in 
sight, and Miss Dinah Forbes, in a costume of such hybrid cha- 
racter as made her look like a man at a distance and not much 
unlike one near at hand, appeared on the scene. She was sitting 
very high in the small low pony carriage, her feet planted firmly 
against the splash-board, holding the reins in her two hands like a 
coachman sawing at a hard-mouthed runaway horse, for all that 
her docile pony had a mouth of velvet, and would as soon have 
thought of jumping though the hoops of a circus as of going a step 
faster than it was forced to go. But it gave her the masculine 
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air in which her soul delighted ; and strong-minded as Miss Dinah 
Forbes was, she was not above the weakness of affectation in her 
own line. 

She was driving Aurora, who made a striking contrast to 
her sister, dressed as she was in a pale blue muslin much frilled 
and flounced and with a deep red sash round her waist likea girl; 
a juvenile hat was set far back on her head, surmounting her 
multitudinous curls and puffs like an aureole of straw; and a string 
of coral beads was round her throat to match the sash ;—such 
glaring admixture of colours being part of the method by which she 
asserted her juvenility and called attention to a complexion which 
had once been like milk and roses, and was now like ancient wax. 

‘ Well met !’ said Miss Dinah in her deep bass voice, raising her 
whip by way of general salutation. ‘And when did my friend 
Mr. Arthur return ?’ 

‘ Yesterday,’ said Arthur, as he came down from the one 
carriage and went to the other. ‘ How are you, Miss Aurora?’ 

Miss Aurora laughed and flirted her fan. She always carried 
both a fan and a smelling bottle, even in winter. She had learnt 
how to use a fan with creditable dexterity, and she had a pretty 
hand and wrist ; and of what use is an accomplishment or a beauty 
if you do not let the world profit by your possession ? 

‘Tam quite well, thank you, Mr. Arthur,’ she said coquettishly. 
‘And you ?—a little pale, I think, but as beau gargon as ever.’ 

‘Thanks; you were always good to me, Miss Aurora,’ said 
Arthur gallantly; and Miss Aurora’s face put on the look which a 
girl has when she blushes. 

‘We are old friends now, she said with a kind of apology in 
her voice and manner, as if making an excuse for her too evident 
interest. 

* And good ones,’ said Arthur. 

‘Now, Mr. Arthur, if you are going to flirt with Baby I must 
interfere. I allow no one to flirt with Baby without my leave.’ 

‘ Suppose, then, I have asked it. It will make matters so-much 
easier,’ langhed Arthur. 

‘Oh! Mr. Arthur,’ said Miss Aurora, covering all her face but 
her eyes with her fan. 

‘Upon my word you have not improved in modesty, young man, 
since you have assumed Her Majesty’s uniform!’ said Miss 
Forbes. ‘Mrs. Smith, I hope you keep your daughter out of 
the way of such a dangerous young man as this! I shall look 
sharp after my little girl, and I advise you to look sharp after 
yours !’ 

On which she laughed that deep-bayed laugh of hers which 
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always betrayed her whereabouts half-a-mile off ; while Aurora put 
in her shrill treble notes as the fioritwra, and looked at Muriel in 
girlish sympathy—the two young things with their respective 
guardians denying them the harmless pleasure of their age! 

Miss Dinah Forbes was the only person in or about Grantley 
Bourne who ever dared to take a liberty with Mrs. Smith. The 
impenetrable reserve which this last held with all the world acted 
as a ‘fender’ that kept off undesirable familiarities of all kinds ; 
but Miss Forbes, masculine, rough in grain, and, though quick- 
sighted enough, insensitive for her own part and indifferent to the 
sensitiveness of others, cared nothing for a manner which every one 
else was compelled to respect; and having the fixed intention of 
‘routing her up,’ as she phrased it, whenever they met, effectually 
fulfilled her desire by generally making the lady of Owlett 
secretly angry and patently cooler than was even her wont. Mrs. 
Smith was not a woman who allowed herself the luxury of either 
likes or dislikes for her fellow-creatures. She cultivated quietism 
too carefully for that. But she had a feeling of physical repulsion 
for Miss Forbes that amounted at times to loathing. They were 
at the two ends of the scale of womanhood, and women are by 
nature intolerant of differences. To this coarse joke, this bit of 
horseplay so detestable to a person of her nature, she deigned no 


reply. She sat there, looking straight before her, with no more 
sign of life than if she had been a mummy or a statue; but 
Muriel blushed deeply and with unaccountable distress; and the 
colour in Arthur’s face was the reflection of her own. 

‘Oh, Miss Forbes, that is very cruel!’ he said lightly, trying 
to laugh it off as something that had neither hidden sting nor 
secret meaning. ‘I am sure Miss Aurora does not think so ill of 


"> 

‘We will ask Muriel what she thinks, said Miss Forbes, her 
keen eyes fixed on Muriel. ‘Do you think Mr. Arthur Machell 
dangerous, my dear ?’ 

‘No,’ said Muriel simply ; but her face was still crimson, and 
still bore the same look of distress that had struck Miss Forbes as 
being odd and meaning more than it showed :—hence had been the 
spur by which her thoughts had been touched and her words set 
in motion. 

‘Perhaps it would be better if you did, she said drily. ‘We 
are sometimes in the most danger when we see least of it.’ 

Before Muriel could reply, if indeed she would have replied 
at all, Mrs. Smith, bowing in her stiffest manner, said in a voice 
that only intensified that manner : 

‘I must wish you good morning, Mr. Machell; good morning 


me 
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Miss Forbes, Miss Aurora. Home, Jones’—leaning back in her 
carriage and turning her head away from the group. 

Whereupon Miss Forbes gave a man’s ejaculation and whistled 
‘Phew!’ between her teeth and her lips; and, ert her nose 
with her whip, said in a stage aside : 

‘So that’s the way the cat jumps, is it ?’ 

Meanwhile the Owlett carriage turned and carried off its occu- 
pants, Muriel feeling that the day had suddenly darkened into 
night as it had already darkened for Derwent, while Arthur 
wondered why he felt his weakness all at once so much, and 
was so terribly * run down’ without extra cause. 

‘Now, Mr. Arthur, jump in and I'll drive you to the house,’ 
said Miss Forbes, who noticed his sudden pallor, and whose heart 
was as good as her style was bad. ‘ You are looking awfully 
fagged, young man. What have you been up to, boy? No good, 
T’ll be sworn! I never saw a more washed-out-looking individual 
in my life. Come, tumble in! You don’t look fit for marching 
orders, any way.’ 

‘IT have been ill, but I can walk to the house, thanks,’ said 
Arthur briefly. He too hated Miss Forbes at this moment, and 
in spite of his better knowledge ignored her good heart, and only 
recognized and resented her bad style. 

‘Nonsense; jumpin,I say. Do you want me to bundle you in 
with my own hands? You can sit at Baby’s feet; you're not the 
first young fellow that has sat there, or would like to be there if 
he only could get leave ;’ she added, with a fond look at the once 
pretty and now faded doll by her side, who to her eyes was still 
eighteen; no more ; fresh and frank; the envy of women; and the 
admiration of men, as she had been thirty years ago. 

‘It is a shame to load your beast with my weight,’ remonstrated 
Arthur; but Miss Dinah, saying, ‘ Stuff!’ moved Aurora’s skirts 
and made a place for the young man, who to avoid farther parley 
took it, and so was-carried a little ignominiously to the house. 

‘We have brought your young soldier out of all sorts of fire 
and danger, Lady Machell,’ said Miss Dinah for her first greet- 
ing, as she strode into the shabby drawing-room where my lady 
sat in costume as usual, and pretty Hilda, bending over her drawing, 
spent half the time that should have been given to her trees of 
doubtful nomenclature, to surreptitious sketches of masculine 
profiles, which were a cross between Derwent Smith and a barber’s 
block. 

‘Ah!’ said Lady Machell looking at her son; ‘what were 
they ?’ 

‘ First, the perils of woman’s eyes,’ rolled out Miss Dinah ; ‘ and 
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then those of failing strength. I rescued him from the hands of 
our sphinx, the lady of Owlett; and her pretty daughter—and upon 
my life that young person looked superb to-day! She is almost 
as pretty as Baby; and that is saying a great deal, at least in my 
eyes. And then he looked like fainting ; so I carried him off, and 
here he is.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, Miss Forbes,’ said Lady Machell 
rather gravely. ‘ I do not know which would be the more disastrous 
of the two dangers you have mentioned; perhaps the former,’ try- 
ing to laugh, but not succeeding in making her laugh natural. 

‘If you rescued me from one peril it was only to throw me 
into another,’ said Arthur gallantly, putting on a devoted kind of 
look as he sat down by Miss Aurora, who laughed, and lightly 
touched her mouth with her fan, and said, ‘ Tais-toi, polisson !’ 
with the idea that she was using the proper phrase for the occasion. 

* Well, I don’t know about that,’ observed Miss Dinah with a 
sly wink. ‘I saw sundry blushes, and all the rest of it, that would 
make me look twice where I look once now, if I caught them 
flying between you and Baby, I promise you, Mr. Arthur. You 
young men in Her Majesty’s service are dangerous young fellows— 
for the most part wolves, Mr. Arthur, wolves—and require a great 
deal of looking after.’ 

‘ Love laughs at locksmiths, Miss Forbes,’ he said saucily ; ‘so 
where is the good of it all? Che sara sara! There is a fate in 
such things, and it is only wise to recognise one’s fate !’ 

‘* Rather a dangerous doctrine to be preached in the presence 
of the young, Arthur,’ said Lady Machell with a warning glance 
to Hilda, who, looking divinely innocent and unconscious, was 
secretly taking it all in as manna whereon her soul fed daintily. 
Love is so much. more delightful than prudence to a young 
creature in that crude stage of mental being when feeling is the 
ruler of gods and men, and facts the helots at his feet ! 

But Arthur taking the hint changed the conversation, and, 
while the visit of the ladies from Tower lasted, prevented it from 
falling again on the Smiths, where Miss Dinah would willingly 
have conducted it. For Miss Dinah, like many old maids of her 
stamp who have never known love on their own account nor even 
desired to know it, lived in a perpetual atmosphere of not ill- 
natured suspicion; and saw an incubating love affair if two young 
people of the opposite sex spoke together for a quarter of an hour, 
or looked at each other with more interest than they would have 
looked at two dummies at Madame Tussaud’s. So far as this spirit 
of premature discovery went, she was the very Marplot of the 
place, and had nipped more than one promising affair in the bud 
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by inviting attention to it in those early days of its existence when 
it could grow only in silence and darkness, and when to speak of it 
was to destroy it. But if she was a nuisance she was not malicious, 
and we learn to be thankful for small mercies in a life made up 
mainly of large cruelties. 

At last the visit came to an end, and then Lady Machell’s 
turn began. 

‘How did you meet the Smiths, Arthur ?’ she asked. 

‘I called there, answered Arthur, feeling uncomfortably con- 
scious of a return to boyhood, when disagreeable confession -was 
sure to entail a scolding. 

‘You walked all that way in your present state?’ she .cried 
reprovingly. 

‘Yes, the day was fine and I was tempted,’ he said; so far 
disingenuous in that he had set out with the intention of going, 
but speaking now as if his going had been an afterthought. 

‘How could you be so imprudent ?’ she said with displeasure. 
‘ A walk like that, and you in your state of health! It is enough 
to bring on a relapse. And to the Smiths of all the people in the 
place—the least desirable acquaintances we have !’ 

‘Mother!’ he remonstrated, while Hilda turned nervously to 
her drawing, and smudged her barber’s blocks into so many tattooed 
New Zealanders. 

‘Surely they are!’ said Lady Machell, lifting up her eyebrows. 
‘There is not a word to be said against Mrs. Smith, I admit. No 
one could have lived a more blameless life than hers has been ever 
since she came; still, there is something in her history that does 
not come to the surface ; and they have no money.’ 

This last was a slip. It is difficult always to prevent the 
tongue from speaking of what the heart feels and the brain thinks ; 
and the cardinal defect of families with young men and marriage- 
able maidens came unawares to the front when Lady Machell spoke 
of the disqualifications of the Smiths of Owlett. 

‘Their want of money does not make them undesirable 
acquaintances, so far as I can see,’ said Arthur drily. ‘Seeing 
that they pay their way, live well, and do not borrow, we can hardly 
say that they want money. They may not be rich, like the Brown 
de Paumelles, for instance: but they are as well off as the Tower 
people, and no one hears them spoken of as specially wanting 
money.’ 

‘Well, let that pass. All the same it was an imprudent thing 
of you to do, Arthur. The walk is a great deal too long for any 
one just recovering from such an illness as yours,’ said Lady 
Machell, going back to her safest position. 
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‘Not as it turned out, mother,’ he answered with a creditable 
attempt at indifference. ‘Mrs. Smith drove me home, so I had 
only the one way; and I think that did me good rather than not.’ 

‘You can make it nothing but imprudent,’ she repeated. 

‘I am sorry, mother, if I have made you anxious,’ was his 
reply, getting up from his seat and going over to her; and when 
there, putting his arms round her and kissing her as he used when 
a boy. 

‘My boy!’ she said fondly, passing her hand down his hand- 
some face. ‘ You know that all I ever feel or think—or fear, 
darling—is for your own good. What other motive can I have?’ 

‘None, mother. Do you not think I understand you?’ was 
his reply; ‘ only—fear nothing ; fear is waste of time.’ 

On which, not caring to trust himself to a longer discussion, 
he left the room as troubled at heart as both Hilda and his 
mother herself. She would never consent !—never !—neither she 
nor his father. If the love of which he had become more than 
ever conscious to-day was to be confessed and acted on, it must be 
in direct defiance to their wishes, and with the foregone conclusion 
of abandoning his profession and his family. Whatever else 
‘Her Majesty’s uniform,’ as Miss Dinah Forbes called it, may 
bring, it does not bring much solid pelf; and unless he married 
money, Arthur knew as well as his mother that he could not 
marry at all, as things were. But the alternative of marrying 
money as the first necessity—selling himself, in fact, to a rich wife 
—was simply impossible to suchaman as Arthur Machell. Better 
remain all his life a bachelor, he thought, with a deep flush on his 
handsome face, than commit an action which would destroy his 
self-respect for ever. No, if even he gave up Muriel, he would 
not do that other.thing; if he sacrificed her love, he would 
keep his honour intact. But he would not give her up. Was 
no way open to him by which he could gain her and keep his self- 
respect? Was it absolutely necessary that he should be only 
a poor officer in the army and nothing else ? He was young, strong, 
energetic, fearless. England was not the universe, and fair fortunes 
might be won in other quarters of the globe than Europe. He 
would be sorry to leave them here at the old house, but a man’s 
life belongs to himself; and the best love to be shown to those 
whose name you bear is to be worthy of that name, and bring in- 
creased lustre to its setting. To hang about the mother’s skirts, to 
give the father a helping hand in his gouty old age, is this all that 
a man is born into the world to do when there are others conse- 
crated to the office and bound to carry on the business of the house 
and the succession of the family? He loved his own people—no 
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man better—but he did not hold it his duty to moulder away his 
life in England that he might see them occasionally ; nor yet his 
duty to continue in the army on starvation pay because no Machell 
had ever sullied his hands with trade, and commerce and the colonies 
were alike abhorrent to the family traditions. 

He thought it all out, and he ended by deciding to wait until 
he was surer of Muriel’s feeling for him: he thought, he hoped, he 
believed, but he was not sure; when he was, he knew what he 
should do. 

Meanwhile, the rough jokes of Miss Forbes, striking so close to 
the truth’as they did, gave Lady Machell ideas which she too kept 
to herself, but which she thought it would be as well not to lose 
sight of when planning out the possibilities of the future. 

And yet she could believe nothing to the discredit of Arthur! 
She loved this boy so much !—the flower of the flock as he had 
always been. He was the one of all her children the surest to do 
right; she could not doubt him. Still, the ladies of Tower had 
flung their little darts ; which stuck; and though she hated her- 
self for suspecting that Arthur, her pride and her delight, should 
be so lost to the sense of what was due to himself as a Machell 
and to her as his mother, as to think seriously of a portionless girl 
like Muriel Smith, yet for all that it was her duty to watch him 
closely ; and now that she had had ideas instilled into her, to test 
their essential value. Wilfrid, who was not her favourite, was 
prepared to do his duty like an honourable man and a dutiful son ; 
would her dear boy be less noble than his brother? Impossible ! 
She would not believe it of him without proof; and she had had 
none yet. He had spoken of the Smiths naturally, without hesi- 
tation or forced indifference. She had watched him; and his face 
had not changed; and if he had had an unspoken thought she 
would have seen it. Was she not his mother who had studied him 
since his boyhood, and knew every turn of his mind, every feeling, 
every thought? Poor mother! How many others have believed 
the same thing of their sons, and insisted on the barn-door qualities 
of the bold and roving tassel gentles which they have watched 
with such care and love! All the same, those ideas implanted 
by the ladies of Tower came again and again unbidden; and 
between sleeping and waking her last thought was: ‘I must watch 
and see !’ 


(To be continued.) 





Other Worlds and other Universes. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


If anyone shall gravely tell me that I have spent my time idly in a vain and 
‘fruitless inquiry after what I can never become sure of, the answer is that at this 
rate he would put down all natural philosophy, as far as it concerns itself in searching 
into the nature of such things. In such noble and sublime studies as these, ’tis a glory 
to arrive at probability, and the search itself rewards the pains. But there are many 
degrees of probable, some nearer to the truth than others, in the determining of which 
lies the chief exercise of our judgment. And besides the nobleness and pleasure of the 
studies, may we not be so bold as to say that they are no small help to the advance- 
ment of wisdom and morality ?—Hvuycuens, Conjectures concerning the Planetary 
Worlds. 
TuE interest with which astronomy is studied by many who care 
little or nothing for other sciences is due chiefly to the thoughts 
which the celestial bodies suggest respecting life in other worlds 
than ours. There is no feeling more deeply seated in the human 
heart—not the belief in higher than human powers, not the hope 
of immortality, not even the fear of death—than the faith in 
realms of life where other conditions are experienced than those 
we are acquainted with here. It is not vulgar curiosity or idle 
fancy that suggests the possibilities of life in other worlds. It 
has been the conviction of the profoundest thinkers, of men of 
highest imagination. This mystery of the star depths has had its 
charm for the mathematician as well as for the poet; for the exact 
observer as for the most fruitful theoriser; nay, for the man of 
business as for him whose life is passed .in communing with nature. 
If we analyse the interest with which the generality of men in- 
quire into astronomical matters apparently not connected with the 
question of life in other worlds, we find in every case that it has 
been out of this question alone or chiefly that that interest has 
sprung. The great discoveries made during the last few years re- 
specting the sun, for example, might seem remote from the subject 
of life in other worlds. It is true that Sir William Herschel 
thought the sun might be the abode of living creatures; and Sir 
Jobn Herschel even suggested the possibility that the vast streaks 
of light called the solar willow-leaves, objects varying from two 
hundred to a thousand miles in length, might be living creatures 
whose intense lustre was the measure of their intense vitality; but 
modern discoveries have rendered all such theories untenable. 
The sun is presented to us as a mighty furnace, in whose fires th 
most stubborn elements are not merely melted but vaporised. 
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The material of the sun was analysed, the motions and changes 
taking place on his surface were examined, the laws of his being 
were determined. How, it might be asked, was the question of 
life in other worlds involved in these researches? The faith of 
Sir David Brewster in the sun as the abode of life being dispelled, 
how could discoveries respecting the sun interest those who care 
about the subject of the plurality of worlds? The answer to these 
questions is easily found. The real interest which solar researches 
have possessed for those who are not astronomers has resided in the 
evidence afforded respecting the sun’s position as the fire, light, and 
life of the system of worlds whereof our world is one. The mere 
facts discovered respecting the sun would be regarded as so much 
dry detail were they not brought directly into relation with our 
earth and its wants, and therefore with the wants of the other 
earths which circle round the sun; but when thus dealt with they 
immediately excite attention and interest. I do not speak at 
random in asserting this, but describe the result of widely ranging 
observation. I have addressed hundreds of audiences in Great 
Britain and America on the subject of recent solar discoveries, and 
I have conversed with many hundreds of persons of various capa- 
city and education, from persons almost uncultured to men of the 
highest intellectual power; and my invariable experience has been 
that solar research derives its chief interest when viewed in 
relation to the sun’s position as the mighty ruler, the steadfast 
sustainer, the beneficent almoner of the system of worlds to which 
our earth belongs. It is the same with other astronomical 
subjects. Few care for the record of lunar observations, save in 
relation to the question whether the moon is or has been the abode 
of living creatures. The movements of comets and meteors, and 
the discoveries recently made respecting their condition, have no 
interest except in relation to the position of these bodies in the 
economy of solar systems, or to the possible part which they may 
at one time have performed in building up worlds and suns. 
None save astronomers, and few only of these, care for researches 
into the star-depths, except in connection with the thought that 
every star is a sun, and therefore probably the light and fire of a 
system of worlds like those which circle around our own sun. 

It is singular how variously this question of life in other worlds 
has been viewed at various stages of astronomical progress. From 
the time of Pythagoras, who first, so far as is known, propounded 
the general theory of the plurality of worlds, down to our own 
time when Brewster and Chalmers on the one hand, and Whewell - 
on the other, have advocated rival theories probably to be both set, - 
aside for a theory at once intermediate to and more widely ranging 
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in time and space than either, the aspect of the subject has con« 
stantly varied, as new lights have been thrown upon it from dif- 
ferent directions. It may be interesting briefly to consider what 
has been thought in the past on this strangely attractive question, 
and then to indicate the view towards which modern discoveries 
seem manifestly to point—a view not likely to undergo other 
change than that resulting from clearer vision and closer approach. 
In other words, I shall endeavour to show that the theory to which 
we are now led by all the known facts is correct in generals, 
though, as fresh knowledge is obtained, it may undergo modifica- 
tion in details. We now see the subject from the right point of 
view, though as science progresses we may come to see it more 
clearly and definedly. 

When men believed the earth to be a flat surface above which 
the heavens were arched as a tent or canopy, they were not likely 
to entertain the belief in other worlds than ours. During the 
earlier ages of mankind ideas such as these prevailed. The earth 
had been fashioned into its present form and condition, the 
heavens had been spread over it, the sun, and moon, and stars, had 
been set in the heavens for its use and adornment, and there was 
no thought of any other world. 

But while this was the general belief, there was already a school 
of philosophy where another doctrine had been taught. Pythagoras 
had adopted the belief of Apollonius Pergzeus that the sun is the 
centre of the planetary paths, the earth one among the planets—a 
belief inseparable from the doctrine of the plurality of worlds. Much 
argument has been advanced to show that this belief never was 
_ adopted before the time of Copernicus, and unquestionably it must 
be admitted that the theory was not presented in the clear and simple 
form to which we have become accustomed. But it is not necessary 
to weigh the conflicting arguments for and against the opinion that 
Pythagoras and others regarded the earth as not the fixed centre 
of the universe. The certain fact that the doctrine of the plurality 
of worlds was entertained (I do not say adopted) by them, proves 
sufficiently that they cannot have believed the earth to be fixed 
and central. The idea of other worlds like our earth is manifestly 
inconsistent with the belief that the earth is the central body 
around which the whole universe revolves. 

That this is so is well illustrated by the fate of the unfortunate 
Giordano Bruno. He was one of the first disciples of Copernicus, 
and, having accepted the doctrine that the earth travels round the 
sun as one among his family of planets, was led very naturally to 
the belief that the other planets are inhabited. He went farther, 
and: maintained that as the earth is not the only inhabited world 
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in the solar system, so the sun is not the only centre of a system of 
inhabited worlds, but each star a sun like him, about which many 
planets revolve. This was one of the many heresies for which 
Bruno was burned at the stake. It is easy, also, to recognise in 
the doctrine of many worlds as the natural sequel of the Copernican 
theory, rather than in the features of this theory itself, the cause 
of the hostility with which theologians regarded it, until, finding 
it proved, they discovered that it is directly taught in the books 
which they interpret for us so variously. The Copernican theory 
was not rejected—nay, it was even countenanced—until this parti- 
cular consequence of the theory was recognised. But within a few 
years from the persecution of Bruno, Galileo was imprisoned, and 
the last years of his life made miserable, because it had become 
clear that in setting the earth adrift from its position as centre of 
the universe, he and his brother Copernicans were sanctioning the 
belief in other worlds than ours. Again and again, in the attacks 
made by clericals and theologians upon the Copernican theory, this 
lamentable consequence was insisted upon. Unconscious that they 
were advancing the most damaging argument which could be con- 
ceived for the cause they had at heart, they maintained, honestly 
but unfortunately, that with the new theory came the manifest in- 
ference that our earth was not the only and by no means the most 
important world in the universe—a doctrine manifestly inconsistent 
(so they said) with the teachings of the Scriptures. 

It was naturally only by a slow progression that men were able 
to advance into the domain spread before them by the Copernican 
theory, and to recognise the real minuteness of the earth both in 
space and time. They more quickly recognised the earth’s insig- 
nificance in space, because the new theory absolutely forced this 
fact upon them. If the earth, whose globe they knew to be 
minute compared with her distance from the sun, is really circling 
around the sun in a mighty orbit many millions of miles in dia- 
meter, it follows of necessity that the fixed stars must lie so far 
away that even the span of the earth’s orbit is reduced to no- 
thing by comparison with the vast depths beyond which lie even 
the nearest of those suns. This was Tycho Brahe’s famous and 
perfectly sound argument against the Copernican theory. ‘ The 
stars remain fixed in apparent position all the time, yet the 
Copernicans tell us that the earth from which we view the stars 
is circling once a year in an orbit many millions of miles in dia- 
meter ; how is it that from so widely ranging a point of view we 
do not see widely different celestial landscapes? Who can believe 
that the stars are so remote that. by comparison the span of the 
earth’s path is a mere point?’ Tycho’s argument was of course 
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valid.' Of two things one. Either the earth does not travel 
round the sun, or the stars are much farther away than men had 
conceived possible in Tycho’s time. His mistake lay in rejecting 
the correct conclusion because simply it made the visible universe 
seem many millions of times vaster than he had supposed. Yet 
the universe, even as thus enlarged, was but a point to the universe 
visible in our day, which in turn will dwindle to a point compared 
with the universe as men will see it a few centuries hence; while 
that or the utmost range of space over which men can ever extend 
their survey is doubtless as nothing to the real universe of occu- 
pied space. 

Such has been the progression of our ideas as to the position 
of the earth in space. Forced by the discoveries of Copernicus to 
regard our earth as a mere point compared with the distances of 
the nearest fixed star, men gradually learned to recognise those 
distances which at first had seemed infinite as in their turn eva- 
nescent even by comparison with that mere point of space over 
which man is able by instrumental means to extend his survey. 
Though there has been a similar progression in men’s ideas as to 
the earth’s position in time, that progression has not been carried 
to a corresponding extent. Men have not been so bold in widen- 
ing their conceptions of time as in widening their conceptions of 
space. It is here and thus that, in my judgment, the subject of 
life in other worlds has been hitherto incorrectly dealt with. Men 
have given up as utterly idle the idea that the existence of worlds 
is to be limited to the special domain of space to which our earth be- 
longs; but they are content to retain the conception that the domain 
of time to which our earth’s history belongs, this ‘ bank and shoal of 
time’ on which the life of the earth is cast, is the period to which 
the existence of other worlds than ours should be referred. 

This, which is to be noticed in nearly all our ordinary 
treatises on astronomy, appears as a characteristic peculiarity of 
works advocating the theory of the plurality of worlds. Brewster 
and Dick and Chalmers, all in fact who have taken that doctrine 
under their special protection, reason respecting other worlds as 
though, if they failed to prove that other orbs are inhabited now, 
or are at least now supporting life in some way or other, they 
failed of their purpose altogether. The idea does not seem to have 
occurred to them that there is room and verge enough in eternity 


1 Not ‘of course’ because Tycho used it, for, like other able students of science, he 
made mistakes from time to time. Thus he argued that the earth cannot rotate on 
her axis, because if she did bodies raised above her surface would be left behind—an 
argument which even the mechanical knowledge of his own time should have sufficed 
to invalidate, though it is still used from time to time by paradoxers of our own day, 
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of time not only for activity but for rest. They must have all the 
orbs of space busy at once in the one work which they seem able 
to conceive as the possible purpose of those bodies—the support 
of life. The argument from analogy which they had found effec- 
tive in establishing the general theory of the plurality of worlds, 
is forgotten when its application to details would suggest that 
not all orbs are at all times either the abode of life or in some 
way subserving the purposes of life. We find, in all the forms of 
life with which we are acquainted, three characteristic periods— 
first, the time of preparation for the purposes of life; next, the 
time of fitness for those purposes; and thirdly, the time of deca- 
dence tending gradually to death. And we see among all objects 
which exist in numbers, examples of all these stages existing at 
the same time. In every race of living creatures there are the 
young as yet unfit for work, the workers, and those past work; in 
every forest there are saplings, seed-bearing trees, and trees long 
past the seed-bearing period. We know that planets, or rather, 
speaking more generally, the orbs which people space, pass 
through various stages of development, during some only of which 
they can reasonably be regarded as the abode of life or supporting 
life; yet the eager champion of the theory of many worlds will 
have them all in these life-bearing or life-supporting stages, none 
in any of the stages of preparation, none in any of the stages of 
decrepitude or death. 

This has probably had its origin in no small degree from the 
disfavour with which in former years the theory of the growth and 
development of planets and systems of planets was regarded. 
Until the evidence became too strong to be resisted, the doctrine 
that our earth was once a baby world, with many millions of years to 
pass through before it could be the abode of life, was one which only 
the professed atheist (so said too many divines) could for a moment 
entertain ; while the doctrine that not the earth alone, but the whole 
of the solar system, had developed from a condition utterly unlike 
that through which it is now passing, could have had its origin only 
in the suggestions of the Evil One. Both doctrines were pronounced 
to be so manifestly opposed to the teachings of Moses, and not only 
so, but so manifestly inconsistent with the belief in a Supreme 
Being, that—that further argument was unnecessary, and denuncia- 
tion only was required. So confident were divines on these points, 
that it would not have been very wonderful if some few students of 
science had mistaken assertion for proof, and so concluded that the 
doctrines towards which science was unmistakably leading them 
really were inconsistent with what they had been taught to regard 
as the Word of God. Whether multiplied experiences taught 
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men of science to wait before thus deciding, or however matters 
fell out, it certainly befell before very long that the terrible doc- 
trine of cosmical development was supported by such powerful 
evidence, astronomical and terrestrial, as to appear wholly irresist- 
ible. Then, not only was the doctrine accepted by divines, but 
shown to be manifestly implied in the sacred narrative of the for- 
mation of the earth and heavens, sun, and moon, and stars; while 
upon those unfortunate students of science who had not changed 
front in good time, and were found still arguing on the mistaken 
assumption that the development of our system was not accordant 
with that ancient narrative, freshly forged bolts were flung from 
the Olympus of orthodoxy. 

So far as the other argument—from the inconsistency of the 
development theory with belief in a Supreme Being—was con- 
cerned, the student of science was independent of the interpreta- 
tions which divines claim the sole right of assigning to the ancient 
books. Science has done so much more than divinity (which in 
fact has done nothing) to widen our conceptions of space and time, 
that she may justly claim full right to deal with any difficulties 
arising from such enlargement of our ideas. With the theological 
difficulty science would not care to deal at all, were she not urged 
to do so by the denunciations of divines ; and when, so urged, she 
touches that difficulty, she is quickly told that the difficulty is in- 
superable, and not long after that it has no existence, and (on both 
accounts) that it should have been left alone. But with the diffi- 
culty arising from the widening of our ideas respecting space and 
time, science may claim good, almost sole, right todeal. The path 
to a solution of the problem is not difficult to find. At a first view, 
it does seem to those whose vision had been limited toa contracted 
field, that the wide domain of time and space in which processes of 
development are found to take place is the universe itself, that to 
deny the formation of our earth by a ‘special creative act is to 
deny the existence of a Creator, that to regard the beginning of 
our earth as a process of development is to assert that develop- 
ment has been in operation from the beginning of all things. 
But when we recognise clearly that vastness and minuteness, pro- 
longed and brief duration, are merely relative, we perceive that in 
considering our earth’s history we have to deal only with small 
parts of space and brief periods of time, by comparison with all 
space and all time. Our earth is very large compared with a tree 
or an animal, but very small compared with the solar system, a 
mere point compared with the system of stars to which the sun 
belongs, and absolutely as nothing compared with the universe of 
Space; and in like manner, while the periods of her growth and 
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development occupy periods very long-lasting compared with 
those required for the growth and development of a tree or an 
animal, they are doubtless but brief compared with the eras of the 
development of our solar system, a mere instant compared with the 
eras of the development of star-systems, and absolutely evanescent 
compared with eternity. We have no more reason for rejecting 
the belief in a Creator because our earth or the solar system is 
found to have developed to its present condition from an embryo- 
nic primordial state, than we have had ever since men first found 
that animals and trees are developed from the germ. The region 
of development is larger, the period of development lasts longer, 
but neither the one nor the other is infinite; and being finite, both 
one and the other are simply nothing by comparison with infinity. 
It is a startling thought, doubtless, that periods of time com- 
pared with which the life of a man, the existence of a nation, nay, 
the duration of the human race itself, sink into insignificance, should 
themselves in turn be dwarfed into nothingness by comparison 
with periods of a still higher order. But the thought is not more 
startling than that other thought which we have been compelled 
to admit—the thought that the earth on which we live, and the 
solar system to which it belongs, though each so vast that all 
known material objects are as nothing by comparison, are in turn 
as nothing compared with the depths of space separating us from 
even the nearest among the fixed stars. One thought, as I have 
said, we have been compelled to admit, the other has not as yet 
been absolutely forced upon us. Though men have long since 
given up the idea that the earth and heavens have endured but a 
few thousand years, it is still possible to believe that the birth of 
our solar system, whether by creative act or by the beginning of 
processes of development, belongs to the beginning of all time. 
But this view cannot be regarded as even probable. Although it 
has never been proved that any definite relation must subsist between 
time (occupied by events) and space (occupied by matter), the 
mind naturally accepts the belief that such a relation exists. As 
we find the universe enlarging under the survey of science, our 
conceptions of the duration of the universe enlarge also. When 
the earth was supposed to be the most important object in crea- 
tion, men might reasonably assign to time itself (regarded as the 
interval between the beginning of the earth and the consummation 
of all things when the earth should perish) a moderate duration ; 
but it is equally reasonable that, as the insignificance of the earth’s 
domain in space is recognised, men should recognise also the pre- 
sumable insignificance of the earth’s existence in time. 

In this respect, although we have nothing like the direct 
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evidence afforded by the measurement of space, we yet have 
evidence which can scarcely be called in question. We findin the 
structure of our earth the signs of its former condition. We see 
clearly that it was once intensely hot ; and we know from experi- 
mental researches on the cooling of various earths that many 
millions of years must have been required by the earth in cooling 
down from its former igneous condition. We may doubt whether 
Bischoff’s researches can be relied upon in details, and so be un- 
willing to assign with him a period of 350 millions of years to a 
single stage of the process of cooling. But that the entire process 
lasted tens of millions and probably hundreds of millions of years 
cannot be doubted. Recognising such enormous periods as these in 
the development of one of the smallest fruits of the great solar tree of 
life, we cannot but admit at least the reasonableness of believing 
that the larger fruits (Jupiter, for instance, with 340 times as much 
matter, and Saturn with 100 times) must require periods still 
vaster, probably many times larger. Indeed, science shows not 
only that this view is reasonable, but that no other view is possible. 
For the mighty root of the tree of life, the great orb of the sun, 
containing 340 thousand times as much matter as the earth, yet 
mightier periods would be needed. The growth and development 
of these, the parts of the great system, must of necessity require 
much shorter time-intervals than the growth and development of 
the system regarded as a whole. The enormous period when the 
germs only of the sun and planets existed as yet, when the chaotic 
substance of the system had not yet blossomed into worlds, the 
mighty period which is to follow the death of the last surviving 
member of the system, when the whole scheme will remain as the 
dead trunk of a tree remains after the last leaf has fallen, after the 
last movement’of sap within the trunk-—these periods must be in- 
finite compared with those which measure the duration of even the 
mightiest separate members of the system. 

But all this has been left unnoticed by those who have argued 
in support of the Brewsterian doctrine of a plurality of worlds. They 
argue as if it had never been shown that every member of the solar 
system, as of all other such systems in space, has to pass through 
an enormously long period of preparation before becoming fit to 
be the abode of life, and that after being fit for life, for a period 
very long to our conceptions, but by comparison with the other 
exceedingly short, it must for countless ages remain as an extinct 
world. Or else they reason as though it had been proved that the 
relatively short life-bearing periods in the existence of the several 
planets must of necessity synchronise, instead of all the probabilities 
lying overwhelmingly the other way. 
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While this has been (in my judgment) a defect in what may 
be called the Brewsterian theory of other worlds, a defect not alto- 
gether dissimilar has characterised the opposite or Whewellite theory. 
Very useful service was rendered to astronomy by Whewell’s trea- 
tise upon, or rather against, the plurality of worlds, calling at- 
tention as it did to the utter feebleness of the arguments on which 
men had been content to accept the belief that other planets and 
other systems are inhabited. But some among the most power- 
fully urged arguments against that belief tacitly relied on the as- 
sumption of a similarity of general condition among the members 
of the solar system. For instance, the small mean density of 
Jupiter and Saturn had, on the Brewsterian theory, been ex- 
plained as probably due to vast hollow spaces in those planets’ 
interiors—an explanation which (if it could be admitted) would 
leave us free to believe that Jupiter and Saturn may be made of 
the same materials as our own earth. With this was pleasantly 
intermixed the conception that the inhabitant of these planets may 
have his ‘home in subterranean cities warmed by central fires, or 
in crystal caves cooled by ocean tides, or may float with the 
Nereids upon the deep, or mount upon wings as eagles, or rise upon 
the pinions of the dove, that he may flee away and be at rest,’ with 
much more in the same fanciful tone. We now know that there 
can be no hollow more than a few miles below the crust of a planet, 
simply because, under the enormous pressures which would exist, 
the most solid matter would be perfectly plastic. But while 
Whewell’s general objection to the theory that Jupiter or Saturn 
is in the same condition as our earth thus acquires new force, the 
particular explanation which he gave of the planet’s small density 
is open to precisely the same general objection. For he assumes 
that, because the planet’s mean density is little greater than 
that of water, the planet is probably a world of water and 
ice with a cindery nucleus, or in fact just such a world as 
would be formed if a sufficient quantity of water in the same 
condition as the water of our seas were placed at Jupiter's 
greater distance from the sun, around a nucleus of earthy or 
cindery matter large enough to make the density of the entire 
planet thus formed equal to that of Jupiter, or about one-third 
greater than the-density of water. In this argument there are in 
reality two assumptions, of precisely the same nature as those 
which Whewell set himself to combat. It is first assumed that 
some material existing on a large scale in our earth, and nearly of 
the same density as Jupiter, must constitute the chief bulk of that 
planet, and secondly that the temperature of Jupiter’s globe must 
be that which a globe of such material would have if placed where 
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Jupiter is. The possibility that Jupiter may be in an entirely 
different stage of planetary life—or, in other words, that the 
youth, middle life, and old age of that planet may belong to quite 
different eras from the corresponding periods of our earth’s life—is 
entirely overlooked. ~ Rather, indeed, it may be said that the 
extreme probability of this, on any hypothesis respecting the origin 
of the solar system, and its absolute certainty on the hypothesis 
of the development of that system, are entirely overlooked. 

A fair illustration of the erroneous nature of the arguments 
which have been used, not only in advocating rival theories re- 
specting the plurality of worlds, but also in dealing with subordi- 
nate points, may be presented as follows: 

Imagine a wide extent of country covered with scattered trees 
of various size, with plants and shrubs, flowers and herbs, down to 
the minutest known. Let us suppose a race of tiny creatures to 
subsist on one of the fruits of a tree of moderate size, their exist- 
ence as a race depending entirely on the existence of the fruit on 
which they subsist, while the existence of the individuals of their 
race lasts but for a few minutes. Furthermore, let there be no 
regular fruit season either on their tree or in their region of vege- 
table life, but fruits forming, growing, and decaying all the time. 

Let us next conceive these creatures to be possessed of a power 
of reasoning respecting themselves, their fruit world, the tree on 
which it hangs, and to some degree even respecting such other 
trees, plants, flowers, and so forth, as the limited range of their 
vision might be supposed to include. It would be a natural 
thought with them, when first they began to exercise this power 
of reasoning, that their fruit home was the most important object 
in existence, and themselves the chief and noblest of living beings. 
It would also be very natural that they should suppose the forma- 
tion of their world to correspond with the beginning of time, and 
the formation of their race to have followed the formation of their 
world by but a few seconds. They would conclude that a Supreme 
Being had fashioned their world and themselves by special creative 
acts, and that what they saw outside their fruit world had been 
also specially created, doubtless to subserve their wants. 

Let us now imagine that gradually, by becoming more closely 
observant than they had been, by combining together to make 
more complete observations, and above all by preserving the 
records of observations made by successive generations, these 
creatures began to obtain clearer ideas respecting their world and 
the surrounding regions of space. They would find evidence that 
the fruit on which they lived had not been formed precisely as 
they knew it, but had undergone processes of development. ‘The 
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distressing discovery would be made that this development could 
not possibly have taken place in a few seconds, but must have re- 
quired many hours, nay, even several of those enormous periods 
called by us days. 

This, however, would only be the beginning of their troubles. 
Gradually the more advanced thinkers and the closest observers 
would perceive that not only had their world undergone processes 
of development, but that its entire mass had been formed by such 
processes—that in fact it had not been created at all, in the sense 
in which they had understood the word, but had grown. This 
would be very dreadful to these creatures, because they would not 
readily be able to dispossess their minds of the notion that they 
were the most important beings in the universe, their domain of 
space coextensive with the universe, the duration of their world 
coextensive with time. But passing over the difficulties thus 
arising, and the persecution and abuse to which those would be sub- 
jected who maintained the dangerous doctrine that their fruit home 
had been developed not created, let us consider how these creatures 
would regard the question of other worlds than theirown. At first 
they would naturally be unwilling to admit the possibility that other 
worlds as important as their own could exist. But if after a time 
they found reason to believe that their world was only one of several 
belonging to a certain tree system, the idea would occur to them, 
and would gradually come to be regarded as something more than 
probable, that those other fruit worlds, like their own, might be 
the abode of living creatures. And probably at first, while as yet 
the development of their own world was little understood, they 
would conceive the notion that all the fruits, large or small, upon 
their tree system were in the same condition as their own, and 
either inhabited by similar races or at least in the same full vigour 
of life-bearing existence. But so soon as they recognised the 
law of development of their own world, and the relation between 
such development and their own requirements, they would form a 
different opinion, if they found that only during certain stages of 
their world’s existence life could exist upon it. If, for instance, 
they perceived that their fruit world must once have been so 
bitter and harsh in texture that no creatures in the least degree 
like themselves could have lived upon it, and that it was passing 
slowly but surely through processes by which it would become one 
day dry and shrivelled and unable to support living creatures, 
they would be apt, if their reasoning powers were fairly developed, 
to enquire whether other fruits which they saw around them on 
their tree system were either in the former or in the latter condi- 
tion, and if they found reason to believe certain fruits were in one 
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or other of these stages, they would regard such fruits as not yet 
the abode of life or as past the life-supporting era. It seems 
probable even that another idea would suggest itself to some 
among their bolder thinkers. Recognising in their own world in 
several instances what to their ideas resembled absolute waste of 
material or of force, it might appear to them quite possible that 
some, perhaps even a large proportion, of the fruits upon their 
tree were not only not supporting life at the particular epoch of 
observation, but never had supported life and never would—that, 
through some cause or other, life would never appear upon such 
fruits even when they were excellently fitted for the support of 
life. They might even conceive that some among the fruits of 
their tree had failed or would fail to come to the full perfection of 
fruit life. 

Looking beyond their own tree—that is, the tree to which their 
own fruit world belonged—they would perceive other trees ; though 
their visual powers might not enable them to know whether such 
trees bore fruit, whether they were in other respects like their 
own, whether those which seemed larger or smaller were really so, 
or owed their apparent largeness to nearness, or their apparent 
smallness to great distance. They would be apt perhaps to 
generalise a little too daringly respecting these remote tree- 
systems, concluding too confidently that a shrub or a flower was a 
tree-system like their own, or that a great tree, every branch of 
which was far larger than their entire tree-system, belonged to the 
same order and bore similar fruit. They might mistake also in 
forgetting the probable fact that as every fruit in their own tree- 
system had its own period of life, very brief compared with the 
entire existence of the fruit, so every tree might have its own 
fruit-bearing season. Thus, contemplating a tree which they sup- 
posed to be like their own in its nature, they might say, ‘ Yonder is 
a tree-system crowded with fruits, each the abode of many myriads 
of creatures like ourselves,’ whereas in reality the tree might be 
utterly unlike their own, might not yet have reached or might 
long since have passed the fruit-bearing stage, might when in that 
stage bear fruit utterly unlike any they could even imagine, and 
each such fruit during its brief life-bearing condition might be in- 
habited by living beings utterly unlike any creatures they could 
conceive, 

Yet again, we can very well imagine that the inhabitants of 
our fruit world, though they might daringly overleap the narrow 
limits of space and time within which their actual life or the life 
of their race was cast, though they might learn to recognise the 
development of their own world and of others like it, even from 
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the very blossom, would be utterly unable to conceive the possibi- 
lity that the tree itself to which their world belonged had de- 
veloped by slow processes of growth from a time when it was less 
even than their own relatively minute home. 

Still less would it seem credible to them, or even conceivable, 
that the whole forest region to which they belonged, containing 
many orders of trees differing altogether from their own tree- 
system, besides plants and shrubs, and flowers and herbs (forms 
of vegetation of whose use they could form no just conception 
whatever), had itself grown; that once the entire forest domain 
had been under vast masses of water—the substance which occa- 
sionally visited their world in the form of small drops; that such 
changes were but minute local phenomena of a world infinitely 
higher in order than their own ; that that world in turn was but one 
of the least of the worlds forming a yet higher system; and so on 
ad infinitum. Such ideas would seem to them not merely incon- 
ceivable, but many degrees beyond the widest conceptions of space 
and time which they could regard as admissible. 

Our position differs only in degree, not in kind, from that of 
these imagined creatures, and the reasoning which we perceive 
(though they could not) to be just: for such creatures is just 
for us also. It was perfectly natural that before men recognised 
the evidences of development in the structure of our earth they 
should regard the earth and all things upon the earth and visible 
from the earth as formed by special creative acts precisely as we 
see them now. But so soon as they perceived that the earth is 
undergoing processes of development and has undergone such pro- 
cesses in the past, it was reasonable, though at first painful, to 
conclude that on this point they had been mistaken. Yet as we 
recognise the absurdity of the supposition that, because fruits and 
trees grow and were not made in a single instant as we know 
them, therefore there is no Supreme Being, so may we justly reject 
as absurd the same argument, enlarged in scale, employed to in- 
duce the conclusion that because planets and solar systems have 
been developed to their present condition, and were not created in 
their present form, therefore there is no Creator, no God. I do 
not know that the argument ever has been used in this form ; but 
it has been used to show that those who believe in the development 
of worlds and systems must of necessity be atheists, an even more 
mischievous conclusion than the other; for none who had- not 
examined the subject would be likely to adopt the former con- 
clusion, but many might be willing to believe that a number of 
their fellow-men hold obnoxious tenets, without enquiring closely 
or at all into the reasoning on which the assertion had been based. 
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But it is more important to notice how our views respecting 
other worlds should be affected by those circumstances in the 
evidence we have, which correspond with the features of the 
evidence on which the imagined inhabitants of the fruit world 
would form their opinion. It was natural that when men first 
began to reason about themselves and their home they should 
reject the idea of other worlds like ours, and perhaps it was equally 
natural that when first the idea was entertained that the planets 
may be worlds like ours, men should conceive that all those worlds 
are in the same condition as ours. But it would be, or rather it 2s, 
as unreasonable for men to maintain such an opinion now, when 
the laws of planetary development are understood, when the 
various dimensions of the planets are known, and when the short- 
ness of the life-supporting period of a planet’s existence compared 
with the entire duration of the planet has been clearly recognised, 
as it would be for the imagined inhabitants of a small fruit on a 
tree to suppose that all the other fruits on the tree, though some 
manifestly far less advanced in development and others far more 
advanced than their own, were the abode of the same forms of life, 
though these forms were seen to require those conditions, and no 
other, corresponding to the stage of development through which 

their own world was passing. 

Viewing the universe of suns and worlds in the manner here 
suggested, we should adopt a theory of other worlds which would 
hold a position intermediate between the Brewsterian and the 
Whevwellite theories. (It is not on this account that I advocate it, 
let me remark in passing, but simply because it accords with the 
evidence, which is not the case with the others.) Rejecting on 
the one hand the theory of the plurality of worlds in the sense im- 
plying that all existent worlds are inhabited, and on the other 
hand the theory of but one world, we should accept a theory 
which might be entitled the Paucity of Worlds, only that relative 
not absolute paucity must be understood. It is absolutely certain 
that this theory is the correct one, if we admit two postulates, 
neither of which can be reasonably questioned—viz., first, that the 
life-bearing era of any world is short compared with the entire 
duration of that world ; and secondly, that there can have been no 
cause which set all the worlds in existence, not simultaneously, 
which would be amazing enough, but (which would be infinitely 
more surprising) in such a way that after passing each through its 
time of preparation, longer for the large worlds and shorter for 
the small worlds, they all reached at the same time the life-bearing 
era. But quite apart from this antecedent probability, amounting 
as it does to absolute certainty if these two highly probable pos- 
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tulates are admitted, we have the actual evidence of the planets 
we can examine—that evidence proving incontestably, as I have 
shown elsewhere, that such planets as Jupiter and Saturn are still 
in the state of preparation, still so intensely hot that no form of 
life could possibly exist upon them, and that such bodies as our 
moon have long since passed the life-bearing stage, and are to all 
intents and purposes defunct. 

But may we not go-further? Recognising in our own world, 
in many instances, what to our ideas resembles waste—waste seeds, 
waste lives, waste races, waste regions, waste forces—recognising 
superfluity and superabundance in all the processes and in all the 
works of nature, should it not appear at least possible that some, 
perhaps even a large proportion, of the worlds in the multitudinous 
systems peopling space, are not only not now supporting life, but 
never have supported life and never will? Does this idea differ in 
kind, however largely to our feeble conceptions it may seem to 
differ in degree, from the idea of the imagined creatures on a 
fruit, that some or even many fruits excellently fitted for the sup- 
port of life might not subserve that purpose? And as those 
creatures might conceive (as we know) that some fruits, even 
many, failed to come to the full perfection of fruit life, may not 
we without irreverence conceive (as higher beings than ourselves 
may know) that a planet or a sun may fail in the making? We 
cannot say that in such a case there would be a waste or loss of 
material, though we may be unable to conceive how the lost sun 
or planet could be utilised. Our imagined insect reasoners would 
be unable to imagine that fruits plucked from their tree-system 
were otherwise than wasted, for they would conceive that their 
idea of the purpose of fruits was the only true one; yet they 
would be altogether mistaken, as we may be in supposing the 
main purpose of planetary existence is the support of life. 

In like manner, when we pass in imagination beyond the limits 
of our own system, we may learn a useful lesson from the imagined 
creatures’ reasoning about other tree-systems than that to which 
their world belonged. Astronomers have been apt to generalise 
too daringly respecting remote stars and star-systems, as though 
our solar system were a true picture of all solar systems, the 
system of stars to which our sun belongs a true picture of all star- 
systems. They have been apt to forget that, as every world in our 
own system has its period of life, short by comparison with the 
entire duration of the world, so each solar system, each system of 
such systems, may have its own life-bearing season, infinitely long 
according to our conceptions, but very short indeed compared with 
the entire duration of which the life-bearing season would be only a 
single era. 
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Lastly, though men may daringly overleap the limits of time 
and space within which their lives are cast, though they may 
learn to recognise the development of their own world and of 
others like it even from the blossom of nebulosity, they seem 
unable to rise to the conception that the mighty tree which 
during remote sons bore those nebulous blossoms sprang itself 
from cosmical germs. We are unable to conceive the nature of 
such germs; the processes of development affecting them belong to 
other orders than any processes we know of, and required periods 
compared with which the inconceivable, nay, the inexpressible 
periods required for the development of the parts of our universe, 
are as mere instants. Yet have we every reason which analogy 
can afford to believe that even the development of a whole 
universe such as ours should be regarded as but a minute local 
phenomenon of a universe infinitely higher in order, that universe 
in turn but a single member of a system of such universes, and so 
on, even ad infinitum. To reject the belief that this is possible 
is to share the folly of beings such as we have conceived regarding 
their tiny world as a fit centre whence to measure the universe, 
while yet, from such a stand-point, this little earth on which we 
live would be many degrees beyond the limits where for them the 
inconceivable would begin. To reject the belief that this is not 
only possible, but real, is to regard the few short steps by which 
man has advanced towards the unknown as a measurable approach 
towards limits of space, towards the beginning and the end of all 
things. Until it can be shown that space is bounded by limits 
beyond which neither matter nor void exists, that time had a be- 
ginning before which it was not and tends to an end after’ which 
it will exist no more, we may confidently accept the belief that 
the history of our earth is as evanescent in time as the earth itself 
is evanescent in space, and that nothing we can possibly learn 
about our earth, or about the system it belongs to, or about 
systems of such systems, can either prove or disprove aught re- 
specting the scheme and mode of government of the universe itself. 
It is true now as it was in days of yore, and it will remain true as 
long as the earth and those who dwell on it endure, that what 
men kno v is nothing, the unknown infinite. 
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GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


BY CHARLES READE, 


9. Doubles, 
PART Jl. 


Next morning, the President Lescot was released on bail, after 
a short hearing, in which he declared loudly that he had a perfect 
right to expose a courtesan, whose lover he was, and who had the 
effrontery to say publicly she did not know him. ‘That right,’ 
said he, ‘I am prepared to maintain, in any tribunal.’ 

He held the same language in Society; and on the whole, the 
world took his part in the matter. 

Supposing the allegation to be false, La Moliére had her proper 
remedy. She had only to proceed against Lescot, for violence, and 
slander. 

She hesitated: and this confirmed the public opinion. It 
spread to the theatrical audiences, and the favourite actress began 
to be received with sneers, and chuckles, or ominous silence. 

She was alarmed, and went to an old actress called Chateauneuf, 
who had a long head, and had often advised her in matters of 
intrigue. 

La Chateauneuf said the case was plain. She should take 
proceedings. 

‘Nay, but I dare not,’ said La Moliére. ‘They will search 
into my whole life.’ 

The older fox laughed; but said, ‘ Never mind that, child. 
You are innocent, for once; that is an accident you must put to 
profit; and so throw a doubt on your real indiscretions. Com- 
mence proceedings at once. You are ruined, if you submit.’ 

The young fox listened to the old fox, with the respect due to 
our seniors, and laid a criminal information against Lescot. 

He stood firm as a rock, persisted in his statements, and 
brought a very ugly witness, the goldsmith from the Quai des 
Orfévres. This trader swore to La Moliére’s necklace, as one he 
had sold ; and to herself as the lady who was with Lescot when he 
sold it. 

This evidence was fatal to the accuser, both in the court and 
with the public. But, when Lescot went after Madame Ledoux, 
to complete his defence, she was not to be found. He let this out, 
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and that he had relied on her. The accuser’s: agent then smelt a 
rat, and set the police to find Ledoux. 

Meantime, La Moliére was the butt of Paris. 

But the police succeeded in finding Ledoux, and her examina- 
tion put a new face on the matter. Ledoux confessed that 
Monsieur Lescot, being madly enamoured of Mademoiselle 
Moliére, had asked her assistance ; that she, not caring to meddle 
with an intrigue of that kind, had introduced to him a young 
lady, who perfectly resembled Mademoiselle Moliére. This young 
lady, she said, had for maiden name Marie Simonnet, but called 
herself the widow of a Monsieur Harvé de la Tourelle, a gentle- 
man of Brittany. 

On this hint, the accuser searched for the young lady in ques- 
tion. They soon found traces of her, and that she was called, by 
her friends, ‘ La Tourelle.’ 

La Tourelle had disappeared. ‘ And never will appear, being 
a phantom,’ said Lescot : ‘was ever so audacious a figment? as if 
one woman could have the face, the figure, the manners, the cough, 
and the necklace, of another.’ 

Well, the officers of justice caught La Tourelle in the suburbs 
of Paris, and were astonished at the resemblance. 

She was confronted with Mademoiselle Moliére, in the judge’s 
rvom, in presence of Ledoux and the President Lescot. 

The ladies faced each other like two young stags, ready to butt 
each other. The injured Moliére folded her arms grandly, and 
cocked her nose high, and would fain have looked the other down 
as acriminal. But the other jade saw she was the younger of the 
two, and wore a demure air of defiant complacency. 

But, setting aside fleeting expression, they were literally one 
in stature, form, and feature. If each had looked into a mirror, 
she would have seen the hussy that now faced her. 

Amazement painted itself on every face; most of all on 
Lescot’s. 

Ledoux persisted in her confession; and both she and La 
Tourelle were imprisoned, to await the trial. 

Lescot now found himself in the wrong box; and it became 
very important to him that the trial should never come off. With 
this view, he exerted all his influence to bail La Tourelle, meaning, 
no doubt, to forfeit his recognizances, and send her out of the 
country. But the judges would accept no bail; and the day of 
trial was fixed. 

Then Leseot bribed the gaoler; and he showed La Tourelle 
how to make her escape in a very ingenious way, that. had never 
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occurred to the lady, whose genius, like that of many other ladies, 
was mainly confined to matters of love and intrigue. 

Lescot sent her away into the depths of Dauphiné, and her 
absence suspended that trial. 

But La Moliére’s blood was up, and she appealed personally 
to men in power, and used all her charms, and all her arts. 

The result was a new process, under which not one of those 
who had offended her escaped. 

The President Lescot was condemned to stand at the bar, and 
read a paper in presence of La Moliére, and four witnesses, to be 
by her chosen : 


‘I, Frangois Lescot, admit and declare that I, by recklessness 
and mistake, have used violence against Mademoiselle Moliére, 
here present, and slandered her foully, but without malice of 
heart, having taken her for another person.’ 


He was also fined two hundred francs. 

By the same judgment, the women Ledoux and La Tourelle 
had to pay a fine of twenty francs each to the King, one hundred 
francs each to La Moliére, and to be whipped naked before the 
gate of the Chatelet, and also before the house of Mademoiselle 


Moliére. 

Lescot made his amende honorable, and paid his fine. 
Ledoux paid her fine, and was whipped before the Chatelet, and 
before La Moliére’s windows: but La Tourelle was more fortunate. 
Nature has her freaks; she profited by one of them. Lescot, 
who had now compared, in many ways, the hussy he adored, with 
the jade who had personated her, was as much enamoured as ever, 
if not more: but, by Jupiter, it was not the actress, but her double 
he was now in love with. He joined her in Dauphiné, and re- 
warded her with a life-long attachment, which she is believed to 
have shared. 

La Moliére, as her foxy adviser had prophesied, was wonderfully 
re-established in character. Men said, ‘ And, no doubt, she was 
always calumniated.’ The judgment of the Chatelet operated as 
a certificate of her good morals. 

The goldsmith’s evidence is accounted for thus. There were 
no jewels to the necklace. A number of gold necklaces had been 
made on one pattern. The goldsmith swore to La Moliére’s, 
because he saw the lady as he thought. 

While the affair was yet warm, the tragi-comedy of Thomas 
Corneille, called ‘ L’Inconnu,’ was produced. La Moliére was the 
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Countess, and, in the play, a gipsy looked at her hand, and spoke 
these lines :—- 


Cette ligne, qui croisse avec celle de vie, 
Marque pour votre gloire un moment trés fatal ; 
Sur des traits ressemblants on en parlera mal, 
Et vous aurez une copie. 
N’en prenez pas trop de chagrin: 
Si votre gaillarde figure 
Contre vous, quelque temps, cause un facheux murmure, 
Un tour de ville y mettra fin, 
Et yous rirez de l’aventure. 


The public, always quick to fit fiction to reality, seized on 
these verses at once, and applied them to the recent event, and 
showed their sympathy with the actress, by storms of applause. 

The favourite, her popularity embellished by a cowp de maitre, 
now married her actor—and continued her gallantries. 

But Céliméne, at bottom, lacked neither judgment nor heart. 
Hence I am able to conclude with a good and touching trait, On 
the anniversary of Mcliére’s death, which befell in winter, she 
always collected the poor round his grave, and there bestowed 
charity on them, and lighted great fires, to warm them, as they 
ate the food she bestowed without stint upon them, at that great 
master’s tomb. 

Poor Céliméne. Adieu! 





A Ffamilp Fartp in the Piazza of At, Peter. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Crarrer VII. 
NINETTAS STORY. 


Lucia’ kad called,the attention of the little party to the glimpse 
that was obtainable from the spot where they stood, of the 
component parts of the procession as they defiled into order; 
when at the same moment a great hush fell on all the crowd. The 
little circumstances that had threatened to disturb the good under- 
standing between Ninetta and her friends the Melittas were for- 
gotten in the interest of the moment. 

But it was very little that could be seen thus from the end of 
the colonnade. Patience was yet needed before a really good view 
of the sight in all its glory could be obtained; but that patience 
would be rewarded as soon as the procession should reach the 
end of the semicircular colonnade on its way to the great tent in 
the piazza Rusticucci. It would then pass immediately before 
the little knot of our friends; and they would again see, at least, 
the grand sight of all—the Pontiff borne aloft above the heads of 
the crowd—as he returned by the opposite colonnade to the church. 
And our friends, like all the rest of that crowd of Romans, were 
perfectly well disposed to be patient. But patience need not ex- 
clude the dear delight of gossip—of a chiaccheria, as an Italian 
says—literally a chattery ; and as soon as the momentary impres- 
sion produced by the first appearance of the head of the proces- 
sion had somewhat worn off, the tongues began to wag again ; and 
again the vast space of the piazza was filled with the immense 
murmur of thousands of voices. 

Lucia feared that her uncle might again recur to his disgust at 
the behaviour of the young French officer, and his disapproval ofsuch 
a damo for a Roman girl in the position of Ninetta. But fortu- 
nately he wastoomuch interested in the present moment, and as soon 
as the roar of voices around him made him aware that he too 
might talk without any offence against the proprieties of time and 
place, he began to cross-question Ninetta’s experience as to the 
particulars of the sight they were awaiting. And the gratifica- 
tion of finding herself in the position of an authority readily 
effaced from the young girl’s mind any recollection of the previous 
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offence. In fact, it was inevitable that Ninetta and Lucia’s uncle 
should talk together, if they were not to remain silent, which 
would have been a thing utterly impossible to Italians so circum- 
stanced. For Lucia and Carlo Carena soon fell into a resumption 
of their téte-d-téte respecting his visit to Signor Chianquinsi’s 
studio on the following morning, and what might be expected to 
result therefrom, and what he should say to M. Jules Morel on 
giving him notice of his intention to quit his studio, and what 
he should say to ‘Signor Chianquinsi,’ as they both called Mr. 
Jenkins, with the perfect assurance of pronouncing his name in 
the most satisfactory manner. And Lucia had a great deal to tell 
Carlo of the peculiarities of that gentleman, who, if all she said 
were true, must indeed have been ‘an original’ of the first water. 
Then Nanni Melitta and Clelia were on their part wholly en- 
grossed by each other. The enjoyment of the festival to them 
was the opportunity it gave them of being so. Though it is pro- 
bable that the satisfaction of standing side by side was found by 
both of them to be a sufficient amusement and gratification, and 
that the tongue contributed less to the pleasure of the occasion 
than in the case of any other two persons in the piazza, Clelia 
would from time to time try to stir Nanni up a little by ask- 
ing questions, to which he would reply by a ‘ Who knows?’ But 
none the less was their intercourse very delightful to both of them, 
and so engrossing as to prevent either of them from having eyes 
or ears for any one else. So that Tancredi Melitta and Ninetta 
were necessarily forced into a téte-d-téte. 

‘Have you and Lucia been long acquainted, figliuola mia?’ 
asked Tancredi, by way of saying something. 

‘ About four years, Signor Tancredi. I was quite young then,’ 
returned Ninetta, with a little sigh, as over her departed youth. 

‘Quite young, eb? Why, what do you call yourself now, I 
should like to know?’ rejoined Signor Melitta with a rather grim 
smile. He was rather a grim man, was Tancredi Melitta the 
buttero, with yellow checks, blue-black stubble beard, and deep- 
set eyes. 

‘Now I am seventeen, but I was only thirteen then,’ 
said Ninetta, with an air of having triumphantly maintained her 
position. 

‘And how did you and Lucia come to make friends?’ asked 
the buttero again, with very languid curiosity. 

‘Oh, that was because Lucia is so good. I don’t know what 
would have become of me if it had not been for Lucia. I used 
to live with a marble collector in those days,’ replied Ninetta, 
with her little sigh again. 
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‘And what sort of a trade is that?’ asked Tancredi, whose 
country birth and breeding had not given him the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the minutiz of Roman life. 

‘Oh, it is not a bad trade. We used to go round to the sculp- 
tors’ studios and buy the. chips and dust to sell them to the 
marble cement makers, who grind them down for cement.’ 

‘We? That was you and your master, I suppose; wasn’t he 
good to you?’ asked Tancredi, still to make talk, rather than 
from feeling any very lively interest in the subject of the conver- 
sation. 

‘He! It was anold woman. They are mostly women who 
have that business in their hands,’ returned Ninetta. 

‘Oh, an old woman! But how was it that you and Lucia fell 
in with each other?’ again asked the buttero, veering back to the 
only point in the matter that had any interest, and that but a very 
slight one, for him. 

‘Why, you see, Signor Tancredi, I used to go to the studios 
and find where there were any chips or dust to be got rid of; and 
so one day, in the morning early, there was Lucia just getting 
ready to stand for a model to the artist, and the head workman 
was telling me to go away, and come again at the end of the week, 
and I began to cry—for you see, Signor Tancredi, I had had one 
beating already that morning for not having found any chips-—and 
so Lucia asked me what was the matter, and she persuaded the 
workman to let me—that is to say, my mistress—have the chips 
that day; and then we agreed, Lucia and I, to meet in the 
evening: and we went and sat down on the great steps in the 
Piazza di Spagna; and—ever since that we have been friends.’ 

‘And do you still follow the trade of collecting marble ? 
asked Tancredi, thinking more of the nature of the calling he 
then heard of for the first time, than of Ninetta’s interest in the 
matter. 

‘Oh, no! Thanks to Lucia, I am in a much better way now 
She got a friend of hers to teach me a little of the pearl-making, 
and then she got me a place in one of the great shops; and I have 
been there ever since.’ 

‘Oh! making pearls, eh ?’ said Tancredi. 

‘Yes; but they ain’t real pearls, you know. Roman pearls we 
call them-—made to imitate the real ones, you know.’ 

‘And I suppose you have got a holiday from the shop for to 
. day—such a festa as this—diamine !’! said the buttero. 

‘A longer holiday than that, worse luck,’ returned Ninetta ; ‘a 


? An almost untranslatable expletive. Perhaps some such phrase as ‘I should 
think so,’ ‘I should hope so,’ comes as near the mark as may be. 
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holiday that lasts from May till October. We can’t work at the 
pearl-making in the hot weather. That is the worst of it.’ 

‘ Ay, that makes but a poor trade of it. And what do you get 
while you are at work ?’ said the buttero. 

‘Two francs a day, and a dinner; not so bad, if it only lasted 
all the year round,’ returned poor little Ninetta, who looked very 
much as if it would have been considerably better for her if at 
least the dinner had been provided all the year round instead of 
only during half of it. 

‘And how do you make out to live from May to October, jig- 
linola mia?’ said the buttero, looking at her compassionately. 

‘Oh! I manage to save a little during the winter ; and then I get 
a little now and then by selling flowers in the caffés ; and then, if the 
worst comes to the worst, Lucia helps me a little. Ah, Lucia, she is 
as good asasaint, Lucia is. She would give me half her own crust 
any day, and I would give my life for her, if she wanted it, that I 
would !’ said Ninetta, clasping her hands and looking up to heaven 
very much like one of those saints she said her friend resembled. 

‘And how came it to pass,’ began the buttero,"who was about 
to question the girl about the grand damo she had seemed so fond 
of, but checked himself, remembering that the topic had already 
led to some little unpleasantness. ‘ Ah, give your life for her, you 
say. But it is none so easy, figliuola mia, to give up your life 
when it comes close to the doing of it. lLet’s hope Lucia won’t 
need it,’ he added with a grim chuckle that was meant to label his 
words as a joke. 

‘ Ah well, that depends on what your life is. I would have 
given my life for Lucia, though. Maybe——’ and Ninetta broke off 
abruptly, busy in pursuing in the secret recesses of her own heart 
the consideration of the question, whether she would in truth now 
be equally ready to sacrifice her life for her friend ; and if not, why 
not ? 

*Couldn’t your father do any better for you than to let you be 
beat by an old woman that lived by finding marble chippings?’ said 
Tancredi, returning tothe subject in the absence of any other topic 
of conversation wherewith to beguile the time till the appearance 
of the procession at the bottom of the colonnade. 

‘I don’t know that I ever had any father, or mother either,’ 
replied Ninetta, quite as if she were referring herself to a by no 
means uncommon or unknown category of human beings. ‘The 
furthest back I can remember, I used to live with an old, old man 
and his wife, who always told me that I had no father or mother. I 
think he was a sexton of some church, and his wife used to sweep and 
clean the church, They both died pretty nearly at the same time, 
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when I was quite a little thing ; and then I had no place to go to, 
and nothing in all the world but the clothes I had on me, and a 
rosary of wooden beads with a little bone crucifix hanging to it 
which I had always worn round my neck. I don’t suppose it was 
worth anything, or they would not have let me keep it,’ said 
Ninetta reflectively. 

‘ And where do you live now?’ added the buttero, after a short 
pause. 

‘With Siora Marta, a widow woman in the Via de Serpenti ; 
she works at the pearl-making, and so does her daughter. Lucia 
found the place for me. Siora Marta was an acquaintance of hers. 
It is a very good quartiere, on the fourth floor you know; and I 
have got a little room all to myself, said Ninetta. 

All the time the latter part of this dialogue had been going on 
the buttero had unconsciously retained in his hand Ninetta’s rosary 
with the little crucifix attached to it, dangling it to and fro with- 
out thinking of it. But just then the sound of the chanting which 
had before reached them, mingled with the ringing of bells, and 
the occasional boom of the cannon from St. Angelo as a far-off in- 
distinct murmur, became suddenly louder and clearer, as the head 
of the procession rounded the curve of the semicircular colonnade, 
and in the next minute the advanced guard of soldiers began to 
defile in front of the little party standing at the foot of the last 
pier of it. Of course all conversations, even those of a much more 
interesting nature than that between the buttero and Ninetta, were 
suddenly broken off, and everybody faced about towards the line of 
the procession, and stood on tiptoe, and lived only in their eyes. 


CHarter VIII. 


‘HE WON'T COME Now!’ 


In the next minute the huge cross which opens the purely eccle- 
siastical part of the procession hove in sight, advancing very 
slowly, and then the children and young men of the papal schools 
and hospitals. But this was not the interesting, or indeed, it 
must be owned, a very edifying part of the show. The children 
walked two and two, either chattering or quarrelling with each 
other. One mischievous urchin would try to hold his torch so as 
to cause the wax to fall on the dress of the boy who preceded him. 
Another would push against his yoke-fellow, like an ill-broken 
coach-horse leaning on the pole. This would produce retaliating 
elbow-nudges in the ribs from the aggrieved party. Another, 
while pretending, with a ludicrous attempt at assuming a. devout 
bearing, to be wholly engrossed by the proper business of the 
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occasion, would be slily endeavouring to put his feet on the toes 
of his neighbour; and a fourth, from sheer vacancy and inatten- 
tion, would let his candle fall into an almost horizontal position, 
dropping the wax all about, and rapidly destroying the torch. 
Every now and then some of the various attendants whose business 
it was to see to the decorous ordering of the procession, would 
observe and reprove these offenders. But it was remarkable that 
they did so in the most perfunctory and plainly inefficacious 
manner, appearing to be neither shocked, scandalised, nor surprised 
in any way, at such behaviour. Nor did any of such improprieties 
appear to excite the smallest degree of disapprobation, or even to 
attract the attention, of any person in the crowd. 

But then succeeded the long train of all the different bodies 
of friars, and with them began the interest of the sight. It was 
noticeable and curious that these mendicant friars evidently 
stood higher in the estimation of the crowd, and were objects of 
greater interest to them, than the members of the non-mendicant 
monastic bodies, which followed them. As far as regards any 
real title to respect, there can be no doubt that the non-mendicant 
orders possess more of it than the mendicants. They are less 
grossly ignorant, less filthily dirty, less in the habit of mischie- 
vously meddling with lay affairs. Perhaps, however, all these 
differences are the very causes which operate to produce the 
greater popularity of the bare-footed Franciscan or Domenican. 
The Franciscan, however, beats his rival the Domenican in the 
affections of the populace. It is the son of St. Francis, ignorant 
even of matters ecclesiastic or theologic tu a perfectly incredible 
degree, similar in manners, in thoughts, and to a great degree in 
habits, to the lowest strata of the population, often at war in his 
heart with constituted civil authority, and even with all consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical superiors, save those of his own convent and 
the Supreme Pontiff—it is this democrat of the Church that can 
very often most powerfully influence the classes at the broad base 
of the social pyramid. 

Many of the poorest people among the crowd, women especi- 
ally, knelt as the monastic orders moved past them, rising to 
their feet again when the different bodies of the secular clergy 
defiled from under the colonnade. 

But it was not till the great dignitaries of the Church came 
in view that the part of the show for the sake of which the 
crowd had really come there, began. Then indeed the procession 
became ‘as good as a play.’ There was no symptom among the 
crowd of any feeling of reverence, or of liking, or the reverse, for 
these ‘purple princes’ of Christendom. They were regarded 
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_just as so many splendidly got-up theatrical figures might have 
been stared at. The prevailing sentiment was evidently one of 
good humour, the result of being treated to a diversion for which 
there was nothing to be paid. 

But it was not till the great chief actor in the play hove in 
sight that the interest was at its climax. At the first glimpse of 
the huge machine borne aloft on men’s shoulders, on which the 
Pontiff seemed to kneel in an attitude of the most devout and 
earnest prayer, the whole of the crowd in the immediate vicinity 
of the procession sunk on their knees. The movement was so 
sudden and so general, that the effect produced was a singular 
one. It was as if some irresistible simoom had passed over the 
mass of human beings and prostrated them all. This lasted, 
however, but for a very few minutes. The gorgeous pageant 
passed on, the crowd breathed again, rose to a standing position, 
and forthwith returned to their chattering. 

The time which had to be passed before the huge procession 
had reached the other side of the piazza on its return to the 
church would have appeared intolerably long to anyone of 
transalpine race. But the Roman crowd passed the hours in 
perfect and manifest contentment. They had nothing to do, no 
demand on them for any sort of exertion of body or mind; a 
lovely sky was overhead; and they had unlimited facilities -for 
measureless talk. What could be desired more? And so the 
time passed, till nearly at noon the vast cool-looking cavernous 
mouth of the colossal church had little by little swallowed up 
again all the multitude that had that morning come forth from 
it. And then the crowd began leisurely and saunteringly to 
stroll away from the Piazza. 

In making the family arrangements for the holiday pleasuring, 
it had been understood that uncle Tancredi, the’ well-to-do buttero, 
invited the whole party, including Signor Carlo Carena, to an al 
fresco repast at a certain osteria situated amid the vineyards 
between the convent of St. Gregory and the Lateran, which was 
celebrated for the goodness of its wine det Castelli Romani, and 
where there was a beautiful pergola under which they could have 
their banquet. A pergola is an arrangement of upright and hori- 
zontal poles over which vines are trained, a most picturesque mode 
of cultivating them, and affording a delicious shade to walk or to 
sit under. Uncle Tancredi would have preferred dining in the 
upstairs guest-chamber of the little osteria ; but to the girls the 
eating al fresco was half the fun; and of course the young men 
thought that the best and pleasantest which most pleased their sweet~- 
hearts. So when the piazze began to be emptied, our friends 
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prepared to move off to the promised treat. Uncle Tancredi had 
not failed to extend his invitation in very courteous terms to 
Ninetta, when he found that she was there as Lucia’s friend. But 
poor Ninetta hardly knew what to do about it. Her grand 
French lover, who was to make her a contessa, had, as has been seen, 
especially charged her to remain where she was till he should come 
back to her. But she did not like remaining there alone. And 
then the promised dinner, at that season of the year when dinners 
were so scarce with her, was a temptation that her young appetite 
could with difficulty resist. And it would be so delightful, so 
utterly paradisiacal under the pergola, out away there by the 
Lateran—as good every bit as being in the country. And then 
again, on the other hand, she had seen the little party of French 
troopers trotting away down the piazza as soon as ever the procession 
had re-entered the Church. Whether her Hector had been with 
them she had not been able to see, and she hesitated painfully awhile 
whether she should go with her friends or not. She looked wist- 
fully round the wide piazza now nearly empty, and saw nothing 
save a few lingering peasants and Romans of her own station in 
life. The others knew well enough what her hesitation was caused by, 
but Uncle Tancredi, after his experience of the morning, had deli- 
cacy enough to say no word save reiterated assurances that she 
would be most welcome if she would go with them. Lucia 
whispered in her ear, ‘He won’t come now. Perhaps he can’t. 
He is obliged to go with the soldiers. You had better come with us!’ 

Then Ninetta gulped down her disappointment, and tried to 
console herself with the prospect of a dinner, and they all walked 
off together, Nanni and little Clelia, Carlo and the superb Lucia 
duly paired, and Uncle Tancredi and Ninetta thus again forced into 
a téte-a-téte. 


CHapTer IX. 


THE FESTA AT THE OSTERIA. 


Tue little festa at the osteria behind the convent of St. Gregory, 
on the hill just beyond the Coliseum, was a great success. Four of 
the party were enjoying some of the choicest of those halcyon hours 
of which life has so few to offer, and of which it presents no second 
course. Uncle Tancredi became expansive under the influence 
of the good Velletri wine, and even poor little Ninetta, feeding her- 
self with golden dreams of the future, permitted herself to enjoy 
the good things of the present moment. 

They had finished their dinner, and the men had lighted their 
cigars, while the girls pretended to take whiffs from them, going off 
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into paroxysms of coughing and laughter, when who should make 
his appearance, quietly sauntering out of the osteria, out Mr. 
Jenkins, the American sculptor, otherwise Signor Chianquinsi. 

‘ Well, it is odd enough that we should meet a second time on 
such a day as this, and in such a place,’ said he, coming up to the 
table at which our friends were sitting; ‘I take it as a good 
omen that we shall hit it off together to-morrow morning, friend 
Carena.’ 

‘I desire nothing better, Signore,’ said Carlo, who had at first 
been a little bit inclined to fall back into his suspicions again at 
this second appearance of his Lucia’s patron. He was reassured, 
however, by the absolute frankness and absence of the smallest 
embarrassment on the part of Lucia. ‘ But it remains to be seen,’ 
he added, ‘ whether I shall be fortunate enough to suit your excel- 
lency.’ 

‘Well, I think you will. Was it not you who blocked out 
Signor Carelli’s Psyche ? I saw Carelli just after I parted from you 
this morning; and I should like to put my things into the hands 
of the man who did that piece of work. Don’t you think that we 
might as well talk it over at once? We don’t lose time over a bar- 
gain in my country.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Carena ; ‘ but we are the guests here 
of Signor Tancredi,’ he added, with a little embarrassment, and 
inclining his head in the direction of the buttero. 

‘ We shall be delighted if your worship will take a seat with 
us. The wine is not bad, and my niece here tells me that you 
have been very kind to her,’ said Tancredi, with the ready courtesy 
of a Roman peasant. 

‘ Thank you, Signore Buttero,’ said Jenkins, knowing well that 
the recognition of his host’s position in life would be felt to be 
complimentary. ‘ You have chosen a delightful place for your 
merenda, and I shall be most happy to be allowed to share it 
with you.’ 

Then, after a little talk, in the course of which terms between 
him and Carlo were arranged to the entire satisfaction of both 
parties, the talk became general; and Jenkins showed his perfect 
knowledge of Roman people and their ways by joining in the 
bantering which was going on upon the subject of the mutual 
relationship of the two young couples, in a manner which effec- 
tually cured Carlo of all tendency to jealousy. The American did 
not, however, so readily understand what the position of Ninetta 
was as regarded the others of the group. Had so extremely pretty 
a girl as he perceived her to be no lover,.then? A few indirect 
questions brought out all the truth, somewhat to poor Ninetta’s 
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confusion, yet somewhat to her triumph also. And at last the 
magnificent name of Hector de Rampont was elicited also. And 
thereupon Carlo Carena perceived that a singular and sudden look 
of gravity and displeasure came over the face of his future patron 
and master Signor Chianquinsi. None of the others observed it, 
being less gifted with eye- and mind-sight than the young 
sculptor’s workman, 

The rest of the afternoon, however, passed in pleasant gossip 
enough, so that by the time the buttero signified that the moment 
had come when he and his must set out on their return to their 
distant home at the foot of the Alban hills, Signor Chianquinsi, 
as they all called him, had become well acquainted with each 
member of the party. 

Now it was a long walk from the osteria where they had been 
dining to Lucia’s home in the Trastevere ; and she and Carlo had 
looked forward to the pleasure of the téte-d-téte to which it would 
give occasion. But Signor Chianquinsi did not seem inclined to 
quit them. Civility forbade their telling him that they had 
rather walk home by themselves: and so they strolled away in 
the direction of the Coliseum together. Once again Carlo felt a 
temptation to give way to jealousy rising in his mind. But the 
American soon set it at rest, by indicating very clearly that it was 
his companionship, and not that of Lucia, that he wanted. 

He began by expressing his hope that Carlo would remain 
with him, and spoke of the excellence of the work he had done for 
Signor Carelli. Then going on to talk in a friendly manner ‘of 
the young man’s prospects and interests, he asked him when he 
and Lucia were to be made one, and said that he hoped the 
arrangement which he had just concluded with him might seem 
to him to justify their marriage at an early day. 

‘ Ah! mio buono signore, said Carlo, ‘if that were all, Lucia 
and I would have made up our minds to face the world together 
long since. But how can we be married without her father’s con- 
sent, and how can we hope to get that? Signor Savelli,’ he added, 
looking back over his shoulder to see that Lucia, wlio had rather 
lackadaisically fallen a little to the rear, while the two men had 
been talking, was out of hearing, and speaking with a bitter 
irony, ‘ Signor Savelli, it seems, has other views for his daughter.’ 

* But if I have my eyes in my head to see, there is not much 
chance of the Signorina Lucia changing her present views. What 
objection can her father make ?’ 

Then Carlo, again assuring himself that Lucia could not over- 
hear him, explained to him in half a dozen words the real nature 
and cause of that noble Roman’s objection to give his daughter to* 
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an honest workman, and of his ‘ views’ respecting her, to the un- 
mitigated disgust and indignation of the American. And so 
warm was his expression of it, that Carlo was led on to justify 
what he had said by recounting one or two cases in which to all 
appearance his own intervention had succeeded in saving the poor 
girl from finding herself in positions of very painful difficulty and 
danger. 

‘ Aha! oh, that was it, was it? Matters begin to look a little 
more promising. I think—I begin to think that we shall find 
the means of bringing this excellent father to reason.’ 

‘I don’t understand what your worship means?’ said Carlo, 
who was quite mystified by Signor Chianquinsi’s incomprehensible 
utterances. 

‘ Well, what I mean is this. I am inclined to think that a 
little word from the Vicar-General might have great persuasive 
power with Signor Savelli. And I think that a knowledge of such 
facts as you have been telling me would induce the Vicar-General 
to speak that little word. That’s all.’ 

‘The Vicar-General! Ay, like enough, if I was some great 
gentleman, or only so much as had a canonico for my brother or 
uncle. But how is a poor artist to get speech with the Vicar- 
General ?’ 

‘ Well, I think I can promise to manage that part of the 
matter for you,’ said Jenkins, speaking in a slow and quiet sort of 
tone. ‘You put down a clear statement of the story you told me 
just now on paper, and give it to me; and if I am not mistaken, 
I think we shall find Signor Alessandro Savelli very shortly dis- 
posed to hear reason.’ 

Carlo was so profuse in the expressions of his gratitude and 
delight, that Lucia, who had been lagging behind not in the very 
best humour with her friend Signor Chianquinsi, perceived that 
something of interest had passed between the two men, and 
stepped up, looking from the face of one to the other. 

* What is it, Carlo?’ she said; ‘what has Signor Chianquinsi 
been saying that has pleased you so much ?’ 

Carlo felt some difficulty in answering her, and looked towards 
the American. 

‘I have been telling my friend Carlo, that if he could only 
manage to get the consent of a certain young lady, I think I 
could manage to get the consent of the, young lady’s father to their 
being married as soon as they like.’ ~ 

‘What young lady? Carlo doesn’t want to be married to any 
young lady. What does it mean? Why don’t you speak, Carlo ? 
Why don’t you tell him?’ said simple-minded, straightforward 
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Lucia, with flashing eyes and twitching mouth, that seemed on 
the point of bursting into tears. 

‘I thought he wanted to marry you,’ said Jenkins very 
quietly. 

‘ What does it all mean? Iam not a young lady! Do speak 
to me, Carlo,’ said the poor girl, almost sobbing. 

‘ Why, Lucia, you know I have no thought but of you. When 
Signor Chianquinsi says a young lady, he means you. There is 
no other young lady or young woman of any sort in question.’ 

‘Then what does Signor Chianquinsi mean by your getting 
the consent of a young lady to marry you?’ said Lucia, now pal- 
pably sobbing. 

‘What I mean is this, said that gentleman with his usual 
Guiet manner ; ‘if you, Lucia Savelli, are ready to make my friend 
Carlo here a happy man, I think I can promise that your father 
will give his consent to your marriage. Is that clear enough ?’ 

‘ Madonna .mia, sara vero? Can it be true? How is it 
possible? You know my father then, Signore? What a wonder- 
ful man! Did not I say, Carlo, that these Inglesi could do things 
that our people can’t do; can do in short anything they choose to 
do? But it can’t be true!’ 

* It can be true, and I think it will be true, Signorina Lucia, 
if you will say the word. Are you willing to marry Carlo as soon 
as you have your father’s permission to doso? That’s all about 
it,’ returned Jenkins with a phlegmatic manner, or the assump- 
tion of it, which contrasted amusingly with the mobile nervous 
agitation of the Roman girl. 

‘ Willing, Dio mio! Carlo knows whether I am willing; oh, 
if it should only be true! ’ 

‘My own darling Lucia! anima mia! let us thank our 
kind friend, the best friend we ever had,’ said Carlo, taking the 
girl’s willing hand. 

¢ Thank him! how can we ever thank him enough? It is too 
wonderful. Do you believe it, Carlo? Do you think he can make 
father consent? Is it possible? 

‘ Certainly, I think—I hope so. Signor Chianquinsi has 
reason to think that he will succeed in doing so. But, indeed, 
indeed, sir,’ said Carlo, with tears in his eyes and tears in his voice, 
‘ Lucia says truly that we can never thank you enough. All our 
happiness, the happiness of our lives, will be due to you.’ 

‘ Well, I hope it may turn out so. You and Lucia wish to be 
married. I think I can find the means of inducing your father to 
give his consent. The rest is for your own consideration. But 
when I joined you and the Signorina Lucia just now in your walk 
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home from the osteria, I had it in my mind to speak to you about 
another matter. Otherwise I should have known better than to 
have spoiled your walk with your sweetheart.’ 

‘ Oh, Signore, can you think ’ said Carlo, blushing like a 

irl. 
m ‘To be sure. Do you take me for a fool ora brute? But 
now look here, friend Carlo. That pretty girl whom the 
Signorina Lucia had with her this morning, and again at the 
osteria—her friend—what is her name ?’ 

‘ What is la Ninetta’s real name, Lucia?’ asked Carlo. 

‘ Assunta degl’ Innocenti; they call her Ninetta for short,’ 
said Lucia. 

‘ Poor child,’ said the American; ‘I heard what you were all 
saying there under the pergola, and—I am afraid that she will get 
into trouble. Yes, I am; and that is what I wanted to speak to 
you about.’ 

‘ What is it, Signore? I believe her to be a very good girl. 
Has she done anything wrong? I am sure if I or Lucia can help 
her in any way we shall be most ready to do so. But—— 

‘ This lover of hers. It so happens that I know all about 
him very well. Done wrong? Poor silly little thing! What she 
has done wrong is to give her silly little heart to as big a rascal 
as is within the walls of Rome, and that is saying a great deal.’ 

‘ A French officer, Mossoo Hector de Rampont?’ said Carlo. 

‘He has promised to make Ninetta a contessa,’ said Lucia; 
* for my part, I had rather ; 

‘ Have an honest workman than a scoundrelly gentleman, or 
one who calls himself such. I should think so, indeed. But as 
for making her a countess, he is about as likely to make me Pope. 
Bah! he has no thought of marrying her, poor little fool.’ 

* Madonna mia!’ ejaculated Lucia, ‘and she so fond of him, 
and so proud of being his wife.’ 

* His wife; pshaw! You must make her understand that he 
means nothing of the sort; that he would not even keep her as 
his mistress long. I know all about him, and about a poor girl 
whom he has just now abandoned, after enticing her away from 
her home. He is a regular bad lot.’ 

* It will be no use telling her so,’ said Carlo,‘she will never 
believe it. She would say that we were against him because he 
is one of the French officers.’ 

‘ And reason enough too,’ cried Lucia, with her eyes flashing ; 
‘I have no patience with a Roman girl who 3 

* That is all very well, Signorina Lucia,’ said Jenkins quietly ; 


‘but girls when they fall in love are not always able to take an 
VOL, XXXI. NO, CXXIV. GG 
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entirely sound and unprejudiced view of men and things. And 
now the question is how to save your friend from this rascal, who © 
has persuaded her to listen to him.’ 

‘Your worship says well. Yes, that is the question,’ said 
Carlo ; ‘ and how can we persuade her to listen to reason ?’ 

‘ Well, that is the difficulty,’ said the American. ‘I say,’ he 
added, after thinking for a minute or two, ‘do you know whether 
La Ninetta can read ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lucia, ‘I know she can. Her business leaves her 
nothing to do almost all the summer, and last summer, with a little 
help from an old priest, who lives in the same house, she learned 
to read very well, even written letters. And I know she has had 
letters from her French lover, because she has shown them to me, 
and once she read one to me—a beautiful letter it was. To think 
that it could be written by such a one as your worship says this 
man is.’ 

‘ Well, then, I'll tell you what we willdo. I will show her some 
other beautiful letters written by this beautiful gentleman; she 
will see that they are signed by him, and she will see that the hand- 
writing is the same. Or perhaps it will be better that you should 
show them to her, Signorina Lucia. I will go to the unfortunate 
girl he has deceived and abandoned ; and I make no doubt that I 
shall be able to get some of these precious letters into my hands. 
You come to the studio to-morrow morning, and bring her with you. 
You had better not tell her anything about the object of your 
coming. You can get her to walk with you, she has nothing to do 
in this weather. Then tell her that you have to make an appoint- 
ment with me, and let her wait a few minutes in the workshop. 
My friend Carlo will be there, you know; and you come into the 
inner room to me.’ 

‘And your worship—’ (vossignoria was the word used, which 
has been so translated in these pages, for want of a better equiva- 
lent ;)—‘ your worship won’t forget the other little matter about 
Lucia’s father ?’ said Carlo, looking somewhat wistfully into the 
American sculptor’s face. 

‘ Little matter!’ echoed Jenkins; ‘ why, that is the great matter 
of all. Never fear. I make no doubt of putting all that to rights. 
The person who will whisper a word in the ear of the Cardinal 
Governor is one not likely to be disregarded. I wish we were only 
as sure of setting this poor pretty fool of a Ninetta free of her 
rascally Frenchman. And now, my friends, @ rivederci. You will 
come to the studio at six to-morrow morning, Carlo, and we'll get 
to work at once. And you, Signorina, will come as soon as you 
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can bring La Ninettawith you. And perhaps we will have a sitting 
for the “ America” afterwards.’ 
And so the trio parted. 


Cuaptrer X. 
SIGNOR CHIANQUINSI’S CONSOLATION. | 


Tue next morning after that festival of the Corpus Domini 
that was so memorable an one to most of the little party who 
have been introduced to the reader, Mr. Jenkins, alias Signor 
Chianquinsi, was up and at his studio before Carlo had reached it. 
The first hours after sunrise, as the last before his setting, are 
the golden hours of an Italian summer day, and the American 
sculptor was a sufficiently ‘old Roman’ to have learned to profit 
by and enjoy them. He had spoken a few words to the workman 
whose duty it was to be there before him, and to open the studio, 
and was sitting on an old sofa placed against the wall under the 
northern window, immediately in front of which was the clay on 
which Signor Jenkins was at that time employed. He had not, 
however, yet lifted from it the wet cloths which covered the clay, © 
the careful removal of which is always the sculptor’s first care on 
arriving at his studio; but was engaged in arranging some letters, 
spread out on the sofa by his side, and reading certain passages 
of them here and there, which he was marking with a pencil. 

Presently there was a knock at the door of the inner studio, 
in which the sculptor was sitting, and in answer to his avanti 
(forwards), a head was advanced between the half-open door and 
the doorpost, and a ‘permesso ?’ uttered in Carlo’s robust tenor voice. 

‘Come in, friend Carlo; you’ve brought the Signorina Lucia 
with you, I hope ; ay, there she is. Come in, both of you. You 
see I have not forgotten what I promised. As for your own affair, 
Signorina Lucia’ (the American was very punctilious with his 
‘Signorina;’ an Italian would have called the girl by some 
abbreviated nickname ; so, probably, Jenkins might have done, had 
she been other than so superbly beautiful)—‘ as to your affair, you 
may consider that as good as settled. It will be so in the course 
of to-day. When you ask your father’s permission to marry our 
friend here, you will findthat the request will be very graciously re- 
ceived, and the paternal permission and blessing granted. But now 
as to this business of that poor unhappy little Ninetta. I have got 
the loan of the letters—not without some difficulty, I can tell you 
—and here they are. I want you, you know, to show them to her.’ 

‘But I can read but very little, Signore mio; that is, as yet,’ 
said Lucia, with a glance at Carlo, as she put in the last qualifying 
clause—‘ and how shall I know ?’ 

Ga2 
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‘I have thought of all that,’ said Mr. Jenkins ; ‘ I have marked 
the passages you must point out to her with ared pencil. She 
will read them; she will read them to you, no doubt; and then you 
will understand it all; and I am sure I could say nothing better 
than you will say. And it will come better from you.’ 

‘I will try to persuade her all I can, Signore ; that you may be 
sure of,’ returned Lucia; ‘ but does not your worship think that 
it would be best for you to speak to her yourself too ? She willthink 
so much more of what you say.’ 

‘ Well, I will try my hand. But I think you had better begin 
it. Now, look here. In this letter he makes her predecessor 
exactly the same promises that he has made to Ninetta. She is 
to be his wife, and Countess de Rampont. She is to go and be 
mistress of his ancestral castle, and all the rest of it. Then come 
all the same excuses for not marrying her immediately ; the same 
difficulties in the way, the same putting off the happy day until 
after the death of an uncle, who is in fact dying, and whose death 
he expects to hear of by every post. I wonder to how many 
other girls he has told the same lies. He makes no variation at all. 
Well, then the unfortunate girl believes it all, and suffers herself 
to be persuaded by him. Then for a little while—a very little 
while—the letters contain but a few words each, mere appointments 
for meeting. Then, very soon the gentleman gets tired of his new 
conquest ; here are letters putting off meetings, without a word of 
explanation. Till at last we come to the shameful, brutal end of 
the story, in this letter, telling his victim that he wants nothing 
more of her—that circumstances have changed in a manner that 
must put an end to anything further between them. Ah!’ con- 
cluded Signor Chianquinsi, drawing a very long breath through 
his teeth, ‘I think I must allow myself the luxury of giving that 
fellow a beating somehow or other, one of thesedays. The danger 
would be that one would murder the brute from the impossibility of 
making up one’s mind to leave off. Well, what do you say to such 
a gentleman as that, and his love, and his letters, eh, Signorina 
Lucia?’ 

‘Che vuola chi si dica! What would you that one should say?’ 
replied Lucia, using the common popular form of stating a 
nonplus. ‘No doubt, when La Ninetta shall have been made to 
understand that those letters were written by her damo to another 
girl, she will have no more to say to him.’ 

‘TI should think so, indeed. Let us hope so,’ said the sculptor. 

‘If she should do otherwise,’ put in Carlo, ‘she would not be 
worthy of any further thought from your worship; and I am sure 
I should not wish a wife of mine to call her her friend.’ 
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‘You will not find that she will do so,’ said Jenkins, with a sen- 
tentious nod of the head. 

So Lucia went off to meet poor little Ninetta, who was near at 
hand, little guessing the grief and desperate mortification that 
awaited her, poor child! Very soon the two girls came back to- 
gether, Ninetta chatting gaily, and evidently mystified by her 
companion’s reticent and embarrassed air. 

Carlo opened the door of the studio to them, and then having 
briefly saluted Ninetta, suddenly withdrew into the inner studio, 
where Mr. Jenkins was, leaving the two girls alone in the outer 
room. The sculptor asked him, bya silent motion of the head and 
eyes, whether Ninetta were come, and he answered in the same 
manner by a glance at the door. They continued in silence, and 
in a very few minutes began to hear the ordinarily silvery voice of 
Ninetta, rising to tones of shrill expostulation and anger. Then, 
after another pause of silence, there was a sound of sobbing and 
wailing, in which both girls seemed to be joining. And then, 
after a while, the murmuring of a long conversation, sufficiently 
protracted to try the patience of the sculptor and his workman, 
who were awaiting the issue. At last Jenkins opened the door, 
and went and sate himself on the old sofa by the side of the 
still silently weeping Ninetta. He took her hand in his, and set 
about the work of consoling her as best he knew how. 

It was not an easy task; for many feelings, all of them deeply 
wounded and mortified, were seething and struggling together in 
the poor girl’s breast. There was disappointed love, though that 
probably was not the deepest wound; there was outraged pride ; 
there was humiliation in the eyes of her friends and companions ; 
there was the destruction of high hopes. It was very bitter. And 
Signor Chianquinsi had an arduous task. But he persevered with 
it, persevered with it so long, that Lucia and Carlo, finding them- 
selves apparently de trop, stole off into the other room, minded to. 
attend to their own affairs. 

I do not think that Signor Chianquinsi altogether completed 
the work of consolation upon that occasion. But that he was fully 
successful before he left off may be inferred from the fact that La 
Ninetta now calls herself La Signora Chianquinsi, never having 
been able to learn any other mode of pronouncing her husband’s 
name ; though she has learned many things, and is still an exceed- 
ingly popular and admired personage in the artist world of Rome, 
and an acknowledged ornament of the peculiar artistic society of 
the Eternal City. 

The End, 
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‘I amof opinion,’ said Cervantes, in the Prologue to his ‘ Moral 
Tales,’ ‘and it is indeed the fact, that I have been the first to 
write original tales in Spanish: others which exist in that 
language have been borrowed from foreign sources, but these are 
my own, neither thefts nor imitations; my own brain conceived 
them, my own pen gave birth to them, and they have been 
nurtured in the arms of the press.’ 

The word Novela, which Cervantes used in this passage, and 
which has been interpreted ‘tale,’ was less limited in application 
in his age than now. Boccaccio, indeed, illustrated its Italian 
equivalent by a triple synonym, fable, parable, or story; and this 
fact of Cervantes, like most facts, remains open to considerable 
question. Even if Cervantes defined novela, as perhaps we may 
fairly define it to be, the relation of a feigned but probable action, 
cutting it off from mythology by its probability, and from what . 
is known as history by its fiction, we must charge the immortal 
author of ‘Don Quixote’ with want of integrity or defect of un- 
derstanding. Either he had not heard of the original novelas pre- | 
ceding his own, or he deliberately chose to assert what he knew 
was not the truth. 

It will searcely be supposed that so engaging and instructive a 
portion of human entertainment as novels was unknown: to the 
Spanish nation before the time of Cervantes. The Castilian had 
been applied to literary uses long before the age of that great 
author, and the novela is perhaps the first subject to which it was 
consecrated. 

The infant people desires entertainment as the infant child, 
and the recounting of tales was cradled in the Orient simply 
because the origin of the human race was there. Tales may be 
transplanted, and doubtless are, from one land to another, but the 
habit of telling them springs spontaneously wherever men may be 
found capable of imagination and of communicating the fruits of 
their fancy. So it cannot be said that story-telling passed from 
India to Arabia, but only that the Bedouins told their tales later, 
as their mental culture was more tardy. Each country romances 
independently, and adorns with rootless flowers after its own fashion 
the sandy deserts of reality. The very word ‘ romance ’—a name 
originally applied to the infant children of Latin, and which now 
signifies a tale, shows the early origin of the literature of fable, 
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Perhaps the first style of story in Spain was that of those 
libros de caballerias which caused such sad confusion in the 
ménage of La Mancha’s cavalier, and which received their 
anathema maranatha from the maimed hero of Lepanto. These 
books of chivalry constitute a distinct order of narrative. The 
same may be said of pastoral novels. They are both alike founded 
on hypothetical conditions of society which have never existed, and 
are little likely at any time to exist. Amatory novels form 
another class, such as the ‘ Carcel de Amor,’ the history of the lives 
of Clareo and Florisea (a work that reminds us not seldom of the 
‘ Theagenes and Chariclea,’ which the worthy Heliodorus is said to 
have preferred to his bishopric), and the ‘Selva de Aventuras’ of 
Jeronimo Contreras. The historical novel, if indeed this can be 
called a novel, embraces such works as ‘ El] Abencerraje’ and} the 
‘Guerras Civiles de Granada.’ The miscellaneous novel would 
comprehend the ‘ Patrafiuelo’ of Juan de Timoneda, the tales of 
Juan Aragonés and ‘El Conde Lucanor.’ Lastly, we have the 
‘novela picaresca, of which the chief examples are the famous 
¢ Celestina,’ ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ and *‘ Guzman de Alfarache.’ 

All these works we have mentioned, which may be fairly called 
novelas, were written before the novelas of Cervantes. We 
propose in this paper to consider at length three only of all these 
works—those included under the last title, novela picaresca ; but 
before doing so, a few words may be said concerning the amatory 
and the miscellaneous novel, the ‘ Carcel de Amor’ and the ‘ Conde 
Lucanor.’ 

Among the Spanish prose-writers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were Juan Manuel and Diego de San Pedro, 
who wrote respectively ‘El Conde Lucanor’ and the ‘ Carcel de 
Amor.’ In both these celebrated works the style of the language 
is more remarkable than the richness of invention. San Pedro 
was a regidor of Valladolid in the reign of Juan II. The form of 
his novel is epistolary; the letter-writers are two lovers, Leriano 
and Laureola. The work affords perhaps the most archaic senti- 
ment in the Spanish language. Sadness is prevalent throughout. 
Not even Goethe in his most lugubrious ‘Werther’ was more 
lugubrious than Leriano. He is first introduced to us as being 
dragged along by a horseman, whom the author sees suddenly 
emerging on a wintry day from one of the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena. The poor wretch cries out from time to time, and when 
close to San Pedro beseeches him for aid in his extremity. San 
Pedro, who had more cause for fear than reason for answer, 
deliberates whether he shall attend to the supplication. It would 
be an absurdity to go out of his way, but an inhumanity not to 
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give ear to the prayer of the distressed. To follow him would be 
dangerous, to desert him cowardly. He ends, however, with that 
famous conclusion, quoted by Lord Bacon, of Pompey, when he 
was in commission of purveyance for a famine at Rome, and 
being dissuaded with great vehemency and instance by his friends 
from hazarding himself at sea in an extremity of weather, said 
only to them, Necesse est ut eam, non ut vivam. So says San 
Pedro, and finally follows the captive to Love’s Prison, the ‘ Carcel 
de Amor,’ whither the horseman was hurrying him. Arriving 
there, Leriano informs the author of his love for Laureola, 
daughter of Gaulus, King of Macedonia, and San Pedro acts as a 
pander, first with words, and afterwards with letters. The warm 
love and entire self-abnegation of Leriano is well contrasted in 
these missives with the cold, calculating, and conceited selfishness 
of his mistress. In respect of intelligence her observations 
remind us of what somebody once said about ideas being like 
beards, inasmuch as men seldom had them save at maturity, and 
women never at all. The unhappy hero, when dying, calls for 
a glass of water, tears the only two letters he had ever received 
from his lady into little pieces, throws them into the water, and, 
being raised in his bed, drinks the compound. This Belle Dame 
sans Merci is a type, though considerably improved by Cervantes, 
of the Marcela of Don Quixote. 

The ‘ Conde Lucanor,’ also called the ‘ Book of Petronio,’ con- 
sists of some fifty enxemplos or ensamples, generally moral, which 
the Count Lucanor heard from his counsellor Petronio. The author 
flatters himself that he has given in these stories precedents for 
proper action in all imaginable emergencies of existence.’ Men’s 
minds vary as much as their faces, of which there are scarcely two 
alike, but all agree in one point at least—in the desire of pleasure. 
Pleasure has occupied many positions, but Don Juan, or Don Johan, 
as he calls himself, has placed her in the chair of fable. It is true 
that this species of narration commends itself alike to the foolish 
in its popular or exoteric, and to the wise in its esoteric or concealed 
meaning, to use the words of Spenser, speaking of his dark conceit 
of the Faery Queen, where ‘more was meant than meets the ear— 
though scarcely, it may be, so much as has been extracted by the 
exertions of commentators. The general and particular intentions 
of what is usually understood by fable are both interesting,—‘ Just 
as when a man suffers from diseased liver,’ says Don Johan, ‘ the 
doctors give medicine to him in which honey or sugar has been 
mixed, because of the love of the liver for sweet things, so are 
these instructions of mine given to a suffering world, mixed with 
fable, because of that world’s carnal love of pleasure.’ 
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Don Johan, son of the Infante Don Manuel, and governor of 
the frontier and kingdom of Murcia, seems to have suffered much 
from the carelessness of copyists. In the general prologue to his 
works, he tells a pretty story, bearing on his point, about a Cavalier 
and a Cobbler. 

Now, this cavalier was a great troubadour and made many 
wonderful songs, but one especially brave and beautiful both in 
words and tune. People were so delighted with it that they sang 
nothing else, and the cavalier was accordingly well content. But 
one day riding through a little street he heard a cobbler singing 
equally badly both tune and words; so that if any man had never 
heard the composition properly sung, he would have conceived of 
it but as an idle and naughty ballad. The author becoming aware 
of the confusion caused by the cobbler’s incapacity was extremely 
disgusted, and dismounting from his beast sat by the singer’s side. 
But he, entranced by the sweetness of his own music, paid no heed, 
and continuing his song, confounded still more the confusion he 
had introduced into the cavalier’s composition. Then that cavalier 
took fair and softly the cobbler’s shears, and having cut up into 
small shreds all the shoes which the cobbler had made, remounted 
his beast, and went on his way rejoicing. The cobbler having 
concluded his song to his own satisfaction, happened to require his 
shears, and looking around saw what had been done. Upon which 
he uttered an Iliad of imprecations, mingled with expressions very 
low in the epithetical barometer. Eftsoons with an exceeding loud 
and bitter cry, he pursued the horseman, who was riding leisurely 
along the little street. After reviling him, he cited him before 
the king, who, on hearing the cavalier’s defence, that it was but 
just he should spoil the labour of the cobbler who had spoiled his 
own labour, to wit the song, dismissed the case with laughter, a 
caution to the cavalier, and a recompense to the cobbler. A 
similar story is told of Dante by Sacchetti in one of his novels, 
but here the cobbler is a blacksmith, and the affair is settled 
without the intervention of a judge; the blacksmith agreeing in 
future to sing about Tristan and Lancelot and leave Dante alone. 

The ensamples of Don Johan usually conclude with a moral 
distich. They are most frequently concerned with the illustration 
of certain doubts which have occurred to the Count about private 
morality or public policy. Many of the tales are of Eastern origin, 
and the whole volume is derived from an Eastern type. Here we 
find several old friends of ‘ once upon a time,’ but many more with 
a fair claim to originality. On one occasion, for instance, Lucanor 
mentions that a friend of his, a governor of a small territory, is 
much troubled by his neighbours’ continual depredations, and is in 
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doubt how to proceed, not wishing to afford a motive for a general 
attack, which he was too weak to support by any open resistance. 
On this hint the faithful counsellor speaks and tells the story of 
the Fox who feigned death. 

A certain fox, who had been amusing his leisure hours in a 
henroost, beguiled by the pleasing nature of his occupation, 
delayed his departure too long; waited, in fact, till, as the Rabbin 

‘would express it, the ascent of the pillar of the dawn. The villagers, 
an early folk, were already abroad. Reynard, on reflection, thought 
it his best plan not to attempt an escape, but to lie down in the 
middle of the lane which ran before the henroost and feign death. 
Knowing tbat the flighty purpose ne’er is overtook unless the deed 
go with it, he carried out his idea forthwith. People passed by, 
and regarding him as dead gave him no heed. But at last came 
one who knew, for he had been well educated by the family priest, 
that the hairs of a fox’s head were a certain charm, when placed 

“on the foreheads of young girls, to avoid the influence of an evil 
eye. With this thought he cut off a large bunch of the fox’s 
fur and went away with it. Another came soon after with the 
same idea respecting his tail, and another respecting his back, and 
another respecting his sides, and each cut off a considerable quan- 
tity of fur, so that the poor beast was almost shorn. Yet he 
never moved. Soon after another came who cut off one of his 
claws, under the impression that it was good for warts, and another 
who took out a tooth or two to cure the toothache. Yet he never 
moved. Then at last came one who said, ‘ A fox’s heart is good 
for palpitation,’ and took out his knife—and away went Mr. Fox, 
for he knew well he could not procure a new heart for love or 
money. The moral of the story, expressed in the usual distich at 
the conclusion— 

Sufre las cosas en cuanto debieres, 
Extrajia las otras en cuanto podieres, 

is that men in poor circumstances of resistance should suffer as far 

_ as honour will permit them, but, beyond that, fight. 

In another tale we have a warning against the trusting of what 
men call friends, that most satirical of English substantives, until 
we have tried them, and a recommendation to have recourse to 
divine assistance in the concluding couplet : 

Nunca home podra tan buen amigo fallar 
Como Dios que lo quiso por su sangre comprar. 

A man advised his son to make as many friends as possible. The 

son, who had plenty of money and was what is called by a bitter 
irony a man of pleasure, collected ina short time ten, whom he 
thought chief friends: men who offered to give not only their souls 
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but their packsaddles for his benefit: friends beyond Pericles, who 
was but a friend usque ad aras. His father, hearing of this sud- 
den success, was surprised, telling him that he, now an old man, 
has never been able to collect more than one friend and a half. 
The son insisted on his friends’ loyalty. His father suggested as 
a trial that he should take a sack, with a dead pig in it, and, bear- 
ing it to the houses of each of his friends in succession, adjure 
them to hide the sack for him while he escaped, for that it con- 
tained the body of a man he had murdered. The son, carrying out 
his father’s advice, meets with much sympathy, but more disincli- 
nation to receive the deposit. In any other difficulty they would 
have been all happy to assist him, but in this they all with one 
accord beg to be excused, and entreat him not to let it be known 
that he has called upon them. There was one of his friends indeed 
who offered to provide him a magnificent funeral, and masses for 
his soul, after he had suffered that extreme penalty—to which his 
dear friend alluded witha broken utterance and tears. On his 
return to his father with this unsatisfactory tale of his friends’ 
loyalty, the old man despatched him with the pig to his own half- 
friend, who received the carcase without a word and concealed 
it under a row of cabbages. The next day, by his father’s advice, 
the young man smote the half-friend in his face gratis in the mar- 
ket-place, but neither for that insult did he disclose the thing you 
wot of. In the mean time a murder was really committed of a 
man, and the youth with the sack was suspected. Then that young 
man wrote to his father’s whole friend, who, after the young man 
had been condemned, and had said there was no possibility of 
escape, told the alcalde that his own son was the real murderer, 
and he had none other son but only him. So that youth escaped 
by the execution of the son of his father’s friend. 

The chimerical extravagance of this last proof of friendship, 
which lowers our opinion of the young man more than it exalts 
our opinion of his preserver, seems to bear a sacred allusion, and 
not to be intended as a practical example for every-day life. En 
el nombre de Dios, Amen, is the commencement of this series of 
fables, and they are many of them tinged with the religious 
belief of their age. All in point of style smack of the old tongue 
of Spain—the pure, idiomatic, racy, ancient Castilian. They con- 
tain some Arabic 1nd many Latin words, to be counted perhaps 
among those which the author informs the reader he shall use, ‘ the 
fairest words I can find.’ 

Passing over some two hundred years, we come to the ¢ Celestina.’ 
This well-known tragi-comedy of Calisto and Melibea was published 
in Medina del Campo in the last year of the fifteenth century. 
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The story is dramatic in form, being divided into twenty-one acts, 
though in nothing else. The rule of Horace, neve mimor new sit 
quinto productior actu, has been sublimely disregarded in this 
composition. However, other causes than its length unfit it for the 
stage. The author of all but the first act was Fernando de Rojas, 
a name contained in some prefatory verses in the form of an acrostic. 
As for the author of the first act, adhuc sub judice lis est. Rojas 
says that opinions were divided between Juan de Mena and Rodrigo 
Cota. Whoever he was—and there are pages of discussion to de- 
termine the difficulty—Rojas imitated him as well as Luca 
Giordano imitated the objects of his artistic study. Nearly all, if 
not all, the names of the dramatis persone are taken from the 
Greek. We have Calisto, the gallant protagonist, and Traso, the 
cowardly bully; besides Parmeno, Sosia, and Crito, who recall to 
the reader the plays of Terence and Plautus. The dialogue is 
lively, but too often degenerates into an exhibition of the 
author’s erudition, entirely out of place with the supposed con- 
dition in life of the interlocutors. In the very first act, Sempro- 
nio, a servant of Calisto, quotes Solomon on the subject of wineand 
women, and mentions the names of Seneca, Aristotle, and St. Ber- 
nard, while just before the catastrophe of Celestina’s leap from the 
lofty tower, this extraordinary apostle of impudence alludes to 
Ptolemy, Orestes, Nero, Clytemnestra, Philip, Agrippina, and 
many others, despairing over the unfortunate defect of memory 
which forbids her to mention more. The merit of the work is 
perhaps sufficiently proved by the maimed verses of Cervantes’ 
Donoso : 
Segun siente Celesti— 
Libro en mi opinion divi— 
* Si encubriera mas lo huma— 
Notwithstanding this opinion, the book has been abused. It has 
been called Scelestina, and nequitiarum parens, carcer amorum. 
But the moral purpose of the publication is written over the porch, 
‘to warn the young of the deceitful allurements of Love’s do- 
-mestics.’ It appears also in the deaths of the actors. Celestina, 
the common friend of the hero and heroine, is assassinated. Par- 
meno and Sempronio perish on the scaffold. Calisto is precipi- 
tated from a ladder in a brawl, and Melibea commits suicide in 
her father’s sight. Sorrow, poverty, punishment, disgrace and 
death, weigh down the opposite scale of amorous seductions and 
impassioned delight. Judging from, the number of editions, this 
book seems to have been the Don Quixote of its time. Its success 
ensured numerous imitations, more or less inferior to the original. . 
It has been translated into French, Italian, German, and Gaspar 
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Barth published even a Latin edition, illustrated with an erudite 
commentary. Perhaps the most influential secondary cause of its 
extreme popularity were the foolish curses and fulminations of the 
clergy. Their wayward and backsliding flock, of course, read every 
edition as it appeared with the keenest eagerness and assiduity, and 
the carnal bookseller prospered through the prohibitions of the 
priest. 

The plot is shortly this: Calisto, a youth of rank, follows his 
bird while hawking to the garden of the heroine Melibea. He 
falls in love with her, but she receives his ardent vows with the 
chilling indifference of a vestal. She leaves him, and he has a con- 
ference with the learned Sempronio above alluded to. This 
squire, after having in vain endeavoured to show Calisto woman’s 
worthlessness, by references and quotations more numerous than 
those of Chanticleer and Dame Partelot in Chaucer’s tale, when they 
were discussing the amount of credit due to the cock’s sweven, 
advises his master to have recourse to Celestina, ‘an astute witch, 
a bearded old lady, wise in every wickedness under the sun.’ 
Calisto follows this counsel. Celestina wins her way as a huckster 
to Melibea, who, being a maiden, is caught like a moth by the 
glare of some material for a new head-dress. Various intrigues 
follow. At last Calisto sees his mistress secretly at night. But 
the course of true love never runs smooth ; a quarrel arises in which 
Celestina is murdered by her associates, and the other catastrophes 
already mentioned succeed. There is no room for more.than a 
short specimen of the style of the work. The speech of Celestina, 
on her first introduction to Melibea, is a fair sample of the mar- 
vellous eloquence which enlivens the whole story. Contrasting 
youth with old age, that lady says, ‘ Youth is the season of solace 
and of pleasure, but i’faith old age is but an inn of infirmities 
and an abode of bitter fancies. It is a friend of fretfulness, a last- 
ing sorrow, an incurable wound, disgrace of the past, punishment 
of the present, sad anticipation of the future, a crook of osier 
which bends double under the slightest burden, a roofless cottage 
open everywhere to the rushing rain, a next-door neighbour to 
death.’ When she is asked whether she would therefore, if she 
might, live over again, she answers, ‘Oh lady! what a fool were 
that wayfarer who, wearied out with the labour and heat of the day, 
should wish to begin his journey afresh, only to come after all to 
the self-same goal again. All these sorrows of which the possession 
is so sad, are in possession less evil than in expectation, for their 
end is so much the nearer as their beginning is the more distant. 
To one who is very tired, nothing is sweeter or better than the 
timely hostel; so although youth be delightful, he who is old and 
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wise longs not for it, only he longs for it who is old and foolish; 
who indeed loves nothing but what he has for ever lost.’ 

The extreme wrath which this novel must have aroused in the 
ecclesiastical mind may be inferred from a passage in which the fire 
of purgatory is somewhat playfully dealt with. Calisto speaking of 
his love’s flame says, ‘ If the fire of purgatory be anything like this 
which I feel now, I’d rather my soul was with the souls of the brutes 
that perish than that it should pass through such a punishment, 
even to attain the glory of the saints.’ His servant objects that this 
is a species of heresy. ‘Why?’ says Calisto. ‘ Because,’ replies 
the servant, ‘what you say contradicts the Christian religion.’ 
‘But what signifies that to me?’ laughs Calisto. ‘Surely you 
are a Christian!’ exclaims the horrified domestic. ‘I Christian!’ 
auswers lightly his master. ‘I am a Melibean. I believe in 
Melibea. I love Melibea, and Melibea I adore!’ 

Of the style and language, then, of ‘ Celestina’ this little taste, 
to quote the learned Coke, must suffice, but it is difficult to avoid 
an obiter dictum on a passage of the’ famous Bouterwek. After 
commenting in good set terms on the profligate character of this 
‘ revolting and abandoned composition,’ he says, ‘ Celestina: is her- 
self murdered in the most horrible manner imaginable.’ Mr. 
Bouterwek is no doubt right, but he must have received a special 
inspiration on the subject, for the exact fashion of Celestina’s death 
is by the author left unrecorded. 

We pass on to the ‘ novela picaresca,’ or the romance of knavery, 
of which the earliest important example was published in Antwerp 
in 1553, under the title of ‘The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, his 
Fortunes and Misfortunes.’ This work opened a new and plea- 
sant path to the literary men of that period. It describes the droll 
escapades, the witty follies of a fellow born and brought up amidst 
the dregs of the populace, a beggar and a vagabond. It estab- 
lished a fresh type, a new ‘genre,’ the ‘novela picaresca,’ which 
delighted Spain equally with its extreme opposite, the ‘ novela 
caballeresea.’ Its author was the famous scholar and soldier—Diego 
. Hurtado de Mendoza. The novel has, like ‘ Celestina,’ little rela- 
tion to the Church or theology. What little it has brought it into 
difficulties. The licentious life of some of its divines, of whom the 
author seems to have held the opinion of Fontaine, tout homme 
est homme, et les moines surtout, and the deceits by which, under 
the cloak of piety, they encourage and fatten on the superstitions of 
the vulgar, seemed to a highly sensitive Inquisition to require ex- 
purgation at its holy hands. The book has been in consequence sadly 
mutilated. The third chapter, which treats of the adventures of 
little Lazarus, the hero of the tale, with a proud but starving squire, 
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fills up some nine columns, while the next chapter, bearing reference 
to the iniquities of a certain friar of La Merced, contains about 
half a dozen lines—sad and solitary survivors of their irreligious 
associates. 

Much the same fate seems to have happened to that portion of 
the tale which told of the trickeries of the Buldero, or seller of 
Papal indulgences. But the separated parts reunited themselves 
in most cases with the ease and rapidity of quicksilver: sheep and 
goats mingled carelessly in the same herd, the literary snake was 
scotched not killed, and ecclesiastical censure, as usual, augmented 
the scandal in its endeavour to diminish what it assumed to be 
immorality. 

As Celestina came to signify a woman of her character, so Laza- 
rillo came to signify the boy-guide of a blind person. ‘I was born,’ 
says Lazarillo, ‘on the river Tormes. My father (may God forgive 
him!) had for trade the supplying of grist to a water-mill built on the 
banks of that stream, on which he had been miller for fifteen years. 
In the water-mill was I born, and therefore was called Lazarillo de 
Tormes. When I was about eight years old, my father got into 
trouble about a little inartistic bleeding in some sacks that were 
sent to the mill, for which he was taken, and confessed and denied 
not, but confessed, saying, I am the man, and suffered persecution 
for righteousness’ sake. I trust in God that he is at present in 
glory, since the Gospel calls all such blessed.’ His father soon after 
died, and a certain Moorish ostler, under the plea of buying eggs, 
occupied his place. His mother, then, being of opinion that home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wits, hands over Lazarillo to a 
blind beggar, who, without any other apparent cause than the in- 
herent wolf-like hatred natural among mankind, treats him thus 
cruelly at the very beginning of their acquaintanceship. There is 
a large stone bull at the gates of Salamanca, against which the 
blind beggar advised Lazarus to lay his head, and then he would 
hear a rumbling within. The boy obeyed, but, as soon as the blind 
man thought his head near enough, he gave his skull a good push 
against the stone, causing a three days’ headache. ‘Poor fool,’ 
said his master, making merry on this occasion, ‘dost not know 
that a blind man’s boy should outwit the devil?’ From this 
moment, and after this baptism, Lazarillo suffers a kind of intel- 
lectual regeneration, and resolves to use his wits and take care of 
himself. A series of tricks follows, in which now one party suffers, 
now the other, including that in which Lazarillo, with the aid of a 
straw, drinks the old beggar’s wine, thus referred to in the curtailed 
verses addressed by Donoso to Rocinante i 
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No se me escapé cebi— 
Que esto saqué 4 Lazari— 
Ouando por hurtar el vi— 
Al ciego le dila pa— 


In revenge for the matter of the stone bull, this device of Lazarillo’s 
is recorded. On a very rainy night, as he and the blind beggar 
were making the best of their way to what they called home, they 
were stopped by a broad swift stream which flooded the middle 
street. Now the beggar-man had a nervous dread about getting his 
feet wet; therefore his boy said to him ‘Come yet a little further 
where the stream is narrower.’ ‘ Thou art in the right, good boy,’ 
answered the poor blind, and followed the little rogue, until he 
stopped opposite a large stone pillar that supported a corner of 
one of the houses. ‘ Here father,’ said he, ‘is the narrowest place ; 
now leap with all your might and main.’ The rain was coming 
down in torrents ; the poor old fellow was getting wet through; 
and, owing to his haste to get home, and principally, as Lazarillo 
thinks, to God’s blinding his intelligence in order to give him, 
Lazarillo, his revenge, he believed him and said,— 

‘Be sure you set me in the right place, my boy, and then do 
you go over first.’ ‘I put him,’ continues the young scamp, 
‘exactly before the pillar, then, leaping, posted myself behind it, 
looking on him as one who is waiting fora mad bull. The poor 
blind took a run like a ram, and his head came with such a cruel 
crash against the pillar that he fell back into the kennel half dead. 
An ingenious commentator supposes Shakspeare alluded to 
this incident, when, in ‘Much Ado about Nothing, Signior 
. Benedick says to Count Claudio, ‘Ho! now you strike like the 

blind man ; ’twas the boy (Lazarillo ?) that stole your meat (wine?), 
and you'll beat the post.’ 

Lazarillo serves next a priest at Maqueda, whose treatment of 
him was worse than that of the blindman. He was almost starved, 
except at a burying. ‘I was never,’ he says, ‘an enemy of the 

human race except at that time, and I confess that, in order to 
get a good dinner, I used to pray to God that He would every day 
take to Him one of His own.’ 

A good story is told about the bodigos, a holy bread which 
Lazarillo adores, without daring to receive it, with a hundred kisses. 
Another about a key of the chest containing these sacred provisions, 
which Lazarillo hides in his mouth, having nowhere else to hide it, 
when he goes to sleep. On one occasion, his mouth being half 
open, the key fell in such a posture that his breath, blowing 
directly into the tube, composed a kind of impromptu sonata, very 
shrill and ff. This disastrous accident led to his dismissal from 
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the holy man’s service. With his description of the Buldero, or 
seller of Papal indulgences, may be well compared Chaucer’s of 
the gentil Pardonere of Rouncevall, who on his way from the 
Court of Rome, came singing ‘ Come hither, love, to me.’ That 
ecclesiastical officer, with his pigs’ bones, which he passed off for 
saints’, was no greater cheat than Mendoza’s Buldero. One way in 
which, with his feigned flattering and japes, he made apes of the 
people, deserves attention. 

In a certain village of the diocese of Toledo it happened that 
this Buldero had had very ill luck. He took, therefore, privily as 
an accomplice an alguacil, or officer of the law, as we should now 
say, a policeman, or more correctly, to retain the argot of the 
original, a ‘copper.’ This was done by meansof money. Every 
man has his price, says Walpole—an observation to be understood 
of his virtue. This ‘ copper’ publicly, according to their agree- 
ment, accuses the Buldero of forging his indulgences, and a great 
disturbance ensues. The next day the Buldero preaching as usual 
from the pulpit, improves the occasion by adverting to the 
malicious slander of the day preceding, and still advising the 
congregation to invest in his holy indulgences. In the middle of 
his discourse enters the ‘ copper,’ who, having prayed and lifted 
up his eyes, says thus—‘ My brethren, hear me for a while, after- 
wards hear him if ye will. This rogue and I agreed to share the 
profits of these false bulls, for they are indeed all forgeries; but I 
have repented myself truly of my former sin, and desire now to 
turn unto righteousness and lead a new life.’ 

After some more observations of a like kind, reflecting on the 
character of the Buldero, that individual, who had in the mean time 
been engaged in the abstraction of fervent prayer, looking up to 
heaven, requests with a loud voice that if that is true which has been 
said by the ‘ copper,’ the pulpit may sink with the preacher seven 
fathoms under the earth, and neither he nor it ever appear again ; but 
that, if what the ‘ copper’ has said be false, then that that ‘ copper’ 
may, by divine intervention, be put to open shame in the sight of all 
men. Whereupon the ‘copper’ immediately falls flat on his back, 
lifting up his legs one after another, with loud lamentations and 
foamings at the mouth, and other signs of demoniacal possession. 
From this state he is eventually released by the kind intercession 
of him whom he had so foully calumniated, and so great a number 
of indulgences is sold soon after, that scarcely a soul in the place 
remains without one. Old men and maidens, young men and 
children, come after them with one accord, as though they had 
been pears ‘ given away gratis.’ 

‘How many of these masked knaves have in like manner 
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sheared the harmless fold!’ is the concluding soliloquy of Lazarillo 
—‘; Quantas destas deben de hacer estos burladores entre la 
inocente gente!’ But herein England, as the Médecin said in Moliére 
of things that are unchangeable, ‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.’ 

Lazarillo finally marries a lady whom the high-priest of San 
Salvador has chosen to call his housekeeper. Ill tongues of course 
began to tattle on this occasion, but Lazarillo addresses one of these 
good-natured neighbours thus: ‘If we are’ to continue friends, 
take care to say nothing to vex me, for if-a man. vexes me I don’t 
consider him miy friend ; especially if he wants me to be on bad 
terms with my wife, a thing I love better than all:the world besides, 
and who I dare swear is as good a woman as any in Toledo, and as 
true.’ Thus he shuts up the evil mouths of malice, and thus the 
story, as far as it was written by Mendoza, ends. 

The name of the author of the second part is hidden by clouds 
of controversial dust. The work is inferior to Mendoza’s, but in- 
teresting. It tells of Lazarillo going on an expedition against 
Algiers ; how his vessel foundered in a storm; how he is turned 
into a tunny at the bottom of the sea; how he is paid as 
wretchedly by the ministers of the fish as he was formerly by the 
ministers of the faith; and how he is finally taken in a net and 
again changed into a man. 

Mendoza’s book errs not like its predecessor. Lazarillo quotes 
neither Pliny nor Plato, though Mendoza’s wardrobe contained 
many purple rags, had he wished to sew any on his beggar’s raiment. 
Lazarillo’s language is quick, animated, witty, full of that chispa 
or fire which is the chief ornament of this style of story. With 
regard to his moral character, it was conspicuous, like the statue 
of Cassius at his wife’s funeral, by its absence. The little Lazarus 
had evidently, on the threshold of life, laid down for himself some 
such principle as that of Machiavelli—that a man should not 
labour to attain virtue itself, but only the appearance thereof; 
because the credit of virtue is a help, but the use of it a cumber. 
He of Tormes found it hard for an empty sack to stand upright ; 
he was willing to fill himself honestly if he could, but if not—why, 
he filled himself. Pricked by the spurs of poverty and misfortune, 
he develops day after day a fecundity of invention which interests 
our imagination while it shocks our integrity. 

Truth was for him, as indeed it is generally for the children of 
Mammon, an abstract expression, used to obtain credit for false- 
nood. Like that young candidate for military preferment in ‘Don 
Quixote’ who went his way singing seguidillas, with the most im- 
portant articles of his apparel tied in a bundle and hung over his 
shoulder on his sword, in order to save the wear of them by the 
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way, Lazarillo was generally unlucky enough to serve catariberas, 
who consumed the half of their income in payment for the starch- 
ing of their shirt-collar. 

In the second part, the submarine adventures of the hero in 
the shape of a tunny constitute a separate kind of romance—the 
allegoric. Imitated probably from the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, 
‘Gulliver’ was not the least of those who possibly imitated the 
second part of Lazarillo. It was an ingenious idea to save the 
self-love of humanity, by ridiculing its vices and absurdities in 
beings taken from another order of society. 

‘Guzman de Alfarache,’ the next work of importance in the 
category of the ‘Romance of Knavery,’ would be a capital novel, 
made up of amusement and sauced with wit, were it not for its 
tedious, frequent, and impertinent digressions. Had Mateo Aleman 
been writing a treatise ‘De Finibus,’ these wanderings would have 
been excellent. There can be no greater dispraise of them than 
the preceding sentence, when we find them in a tale intended 
chiefly, if not solely, for vulgar entertainment. It is possible to 
use the scissors in works of this kind, with Le Sage, who ingenu- 
ously boasis that he has cut away all the superfluous morality, 
retranchant tout la morale superflue; but then it is so easy to 
cut away more than was intended, and too frequently there is bound 
up among the bundle of tares appointed for the burning, full ears 
of wheat which should have been gathered into the master’s barn. 

A strange contrast is presented by Guzman of sententious 
majesty and immeasurable impudence. He is an archangel, ever 
about to burst the cloud of his eclipse. His actions, more fre- 
quently than those of Lazarillo, occasion doubt about their moral 
classification: too often the witty rogue degenerates into the wicked 
reprobate. Too often disgust springs up where the writer perhaps 
intended only to sow diversion. He commences his history by a 
breach of the fifth commandment, following therein the footsteps 
of him of Tormes, who said words concerning her who bore him, 
which, from the nature and extent of the dishonour they did that 
lady, cannot be here reproduced. Again, like Lazarillo, the work is 
left incomplete. Three novels of most disproportionate dimensions 
to the subject of the principal story, called respectively ‘Osmin and 
Daraja,’ ‘Dorido and Clorinia,’ and ‘Dorotea,’ of which our space 
forbids us to mention more than the names, extenuate considerably 
the episodes which Clemencin charges as errors against Cervantes 
whom he delights to dishonour. 

It is with the conclusion of the second of these tales that the first 
part of the story abruptly terminates. This fashion of leaving a 
work unfinished had several advantages, and was therefore generally 
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followed. First the temper of the public was tried by a sample, 
and subsequent labour, useless from a commercial point of view, 
perhaps saved; secondly, it was .a novel—at that time a novel 
artifice to excite curiosity ; and, thirdly, it served as a necessary 
caution to others not to occupy chairs already engaged. We know 
that Cervantes buried his hero in order to avoid any trespass of 
this last kind, but even this plan could not avail with Celestina, 
for that ‘profligate woman,’ after, as Bouterwek says, she was 
‘herself murdered in the most horrible manner imaginable,’ rose 
again, and not to such a resurrection of damnation as she must 
have expected, by the power of Feliciano de Silva. 

Notwithstanding the caution of Mateo that the ground was 
already occupied and partially built on, a certain soi-disant Lujan 
de Sayavedra erected his cottage upon it. Such poaching on 
other people’s preserves never was and never will be uncommon : 
most of us know how Gil Polo completed the ‘ Diana’ of Jorje de 
Montemayor, and how gratefully Cervantes thanked Avellaneda for 
his conclusion of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 

Like a ship is Guzman, touching at all shores, but never 
resting long in harbour; like a mouldering wall, continually 
threatening ruin, and yet never falling ; like a leafy tree in summer- 
time, but not without ripe luscious fruit hidden among its leaves ; 
as the Spaniards say, entre col y col lechuga; you will find lettuce 
among the cabbages. There is no want of variety, and all serves 
for food or for feasting. When Instruction is abroad, Entertain- 
ment occupies her place; and if you cannot find anywhere 
Entertainment, you are sure to meet with Instruction. Most 
frequently they are both at hand at once. The mixed appearance 
of the work—Guzman is a very Proteus—the mosaic of things 
sacred and profane, of woe and weal, of vice and virtue, and of 
religion and rascality, making it so true to nature, is well alluded 
to in some prefatory Latin verses prefixed— 


Quis te tanta loqui docuit Guzmanule ? quis te 
Stercore submersum duxit ad astra modo ? 


Jura doces, suprema petis, medicamina curas, 
Dulcibus et nugis seria mixta doces. 


To which Guzmanulus replies, illustrating the purpose of the 
‘ Atalaya de la Vida Humana,’ or ‘ Beacon in Life’s Sea,’ as the 
work is also called, thus, in equally elegant elegiacs, 


Sic speciem humane vite, sic preefero solus, 
Prospera complectens, aspera cuncta ferens. 

Hac Aleman varié picta me veste decorat: 
Me lege disertum tuque disertus eris. j 
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’ Aleman himself explains shortly his own work. Guzman is a 
scholar, well seen in Rhetoric Latin and Greek, who purposes to 
enter the church. A too great indulgence, however, in vice 
slightly alters that intention. He is, instead of preaching the 
Gospel, sent to the galleys at the conclusion of a chequered career, 
and there occupies his leisure time in writing an account of his 
adventures. Having wasted;the first portion of his life in wicked- 
ness and folly, he is unwilling to lose the last in idle regret and 
unavailing despair. The story is divided into three parts: the 
first treats of his sally from his mother’s house, having eyes, yet 
seeing not through the thick painted veil of false pleasures. In 
the second is described at length his life as a picaro, his lewd 
tricks and his misspent years. In the third we read of his 
calamities and extreme poverty, and the rascally courses he 
ran into, because he would not bethink himself in time of their 
inconvenience, nor suffer himself to be ruled by those who were 
both desirous and able to do him good. As a deformed face 
loathes a true glass ‘so,’ says no less an authority than Ben 
Jonson, ‘ will an ill man loathe to look in this good book.’ 

Mateo addresses the intelligent public, in the frontispiece of 
his work, in no less polite terms than Alarcon. ‘If, said that . 
dramatist, in the preface to his works, ‘you abuse my comedies, I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that they are good; if, on 
the contrary, you praise them, I shall still be gratified by the 
reflection that, although bad, they have cost you money.’ ‘O 
virtue-hating Vulgar,’ cries Aleman, ‘I know, though you don’t, 
your little worth and your little wisdom, your envy, your swiftness 
in evil report, and your slowness in good report. What reputation 
of steel cannot your teeth destroy? What virtue continues virtue 
touched by your tongue? What natural frailties will your 
cloak charitably cover? What treacle do your eyes behold, which 
they do not like basilisks empoison? What flower, never so 
cordial, enters through your ears, which is not converted into 
venom in the hive of your heart? In what fair green field have 
you ever trodden without leaving it defiled by your feet? Nay, if 
it were possible to paint forth to the life the true fashion of Hell 
and its torments, you alone, I think, and only, might be its perfect 
counterfeit. 

‘I fled from the confused court ; you followed me into my 
little village ; I withdrew myself to solitary shades, and there you 
made a shot at me, never leaving me at peace. You are a field- 
mouse nibbling the hard rind of the sour and unsavoury melon, 
and falling into a surfeit when you come to the sweet—a very unfor- 
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tunate {and troublesome fly, which not content to rest amidst the 
perfume of roses, leaves woods and gardens to settle on a dunghiil.’ 

- Plot in this story, strictly speaking, there is none. The. hero 
is the son of a Genoese merchant, a very religious man and. a great 
rascal. He has a large rosary, with beads bigger than hazel-nuts. 
You might see him every morning at mass kneeling on both knees, 
with clasped hands raised upwards from his breast, on which his hat 
hung as on a hatpeg. Notwithstanding his piety, some idle scan- 
dal compelled him to fly. to Algiers, where, having married a rich 
Moorish lady and turned Turk for the time, he remained till he saw 
a favourable opportunity for leaving that wicked land, with all his 
wife’s jewels in his wallet. Reaching home, the irresistible influence 
of the only true religion and the consideration that he could not 
call in his debts so conveniently as a Mussulman, made him once 
more adevout Christian. Such delicacy of conscience and extreme 
susceptibility of faith could not remain long unrewarded. Guzman’s 
father grew rich and took a charming country-house at Alfarache, 
near Seville, where, by a notable subtlety of Guzman’s mother, our 
hero was born. On his father’s death he begins his travels by arriving 
at an inn, where the hostess serves him such eggs that, in eating'them, 
he feels the tender bones of untimely chickens tickling his gums, and 
hears them crackle between his teeth. After various discourses on 
the goods of this world, a faithful friend, the obedience due to 
God, the illegality of duels, quotations from St. Christopher, St. 
Bernard, St. Stephen, St. Paul, St. James, Constantine the Great, 
and Seneca, the author relates how Guzman was a second time 
cozened by a bad host, who gave him for his dinner, not, as the 
Spanish proverb says, ‘a cat for a hare,’ but a mule for a calf. He 
is afterwards by mistake apprehended as a thief by the Santa Her- 
mandad. Being released, of course without any compensation for 
his unjustly inflicted sufferings—for this seems to be of the essence 
of all systems of legislation—he becomes an innkeeper’s boy, then, 
turning street beggar, so arrives at Madrid. There, after a some- 
what wearisome discourse on honour and certain vices in shop- 
keepers, notaries, judges, artificers, apothecaries, physicians, and 
lawyers, he enters into service with a cook. Then follows a merry 
story, in which himself and the cook’s wife are the protagonists. 
He then becomes a gallant, and afterwards a soldier, and enlists for 
the Italien wars. He continues this vagabond life till he considers 
himself nearly fitted for the Church, which he is on the point of 
entering when one evening, as he is sprinkling himself with holy 
water in the font of Santa Maria del Val, he becomes aware of a 
company of pretty women. A sugared speech or two sponges out 
the spirit of sanctity. He pursues them out of|the church, through 
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a lane of lofty élm-trees, to-the river-side, where they sit down 
on.'a- little green meadow, making their cushions of the grass. 
These ladies were a hostess, with her two daughters, more beautiful 
than Castor and Pollux, with a few friends, but not of such grace 
as Grace, the eldest daughter of the hostess, This Grace was a 
cabinet of conceits—her beauty could only be expressed by silence 
—with looks brimful of laughter. ‘I set,’ says Guzman, ‘my eyes 
on hers, and it seemed as if the visual beams, in both reconcentrated 
within, struck home on our souls.’ This is a sample of the passages 
by no means few, in which Mateo Aleman says things harder to be 
understood even than those of Mr. Browning, or of the apostle Paul. 

Grace’s singing to the viol seemed to arrest time. About 
nightfall they returned home, when Grace, perceiving Guzman’s 
modesty—a new and interesting feature in this son of impudence— 
pretends, as a last resource, to stumble, and her lover can do no 
less than catch her inhisarms. In so doing, by the merest accident, 
his face touches hers. 

The next morning at the schools his attention is somewhat a1s- 
tracted; he remains in a sort of stupor, nor is he aroused even by 
the varied delights of a theological lecture, than which, as well we 
know, the harp of Orpheus is not more charming. He returns 
home, rushes up to his bedroom, buries his face in the sheets, 
and his sobs in the blanket. Feeling somewhat better after this, 
he puts on his cloak, and, putting off his next lecture, visits the 
physician of his soul. Not a cumin seed did he now care for preach- 
ing salvation ; he had matriculated in the university of love. Grace 
was his rector, Grace his tutor, and her will the curriculum of 
his studies. In fine, says Guzman, Sefores mios, con perdon de 
vuestras mercedes, caséme. The charming Grace soon after, 
varium et mutabile, elopes naturally enough with a new lover to 
Italy. Guzman is again reduced to poverty ; he again. puts his 
sickle into other men’s corn, and is condemned to the galleys for 
life. There he finds out that only virtue and goodness bring a 
man to heaven, that this world is a howling wilderness, that riches 
are dross, &c., &c.,in short becomes what old women call converted. 
He then tells a short tale—the whole book is full of them—to the 
following purpose. There was once a famous painter, so excellent 
in his art that he had not his fellow in the world. A rich gentle- 
man agreed with this artist for a horse running away as fast as his 
legs could carry him. The painter accomplished the work, and 
placed it against the wall to dry. Soon after the gentleman came 
to see how the picture was going on, and the painter showed it 
him, telling him it was already finished. Now, as the master had 
placed the canvas carelessly, it chanced that the horse was turned 
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upside down with his feet in the air. The gentleman, conceiving 
that the work had not been done in the exact manner he desired, 
said, ‘Sir, I wished a horse running away: this, on the contrary, 
seems to be rolling on the ground.’ The discreet artist replied, 
‘Sir, you haye no great insight in painting: you will find the pic- 
ture you want if you will be good enough to turn the canvas.’ 
The picture was then restored to its natural position, and the 
gentleman rested well content, equally pleased with the majesty of 
the désign and the discovery of his own mistake. So, says the 
converted Guzman, divine works appear sometimes topsy-turvy, 
but we have only to turn the table, and we shall recognise perfec- 
tion. Hesoon after turns traitor, reveals a conspiracy of the galley- 
slaves, and is rewarded with his freedom and a full pardon. And 
so the story ends. 
JAMES MEW. 


Alice. 


THE winds gently sighing one star-lighted night, 
Waft the fishing-boats out from the bay ; 
And golden-haired Alice, with eyes gleaming bright, 
Waits and watches them sailing away : 
And she murmurs these words as they fade from her sight, 
*O bounteous, beautiful sea, 
Send the spoil to their nets, 
A fair breeze to their sails, 
And my true love, to-morrow, to me.’ 


The morning broke darkly—the shingle was white 
With the feathery far-driven foam ; 
And Alice, with lips white as snow with affright, 
Passes, speeding away from her home : 
And they hear her sad voice in the grey morning light, 
‘O powerful, ravenous ‘sea, 

Keep the spoil in thy depths, 

Hold the breeze on thy breast, 

But return my true lover to me.’ 


She lost him for ever. And when the cold sheen 
Of the star-shine illumines the waves ; 
The form of fair Alice may often be seen, 
On the sands, near the tempest-arched caves : 
And she sings her weird song in the morning air keen, 
‘O merciless, death-dealing sea, 
That steals from us our best, 
Take me into his rest, 
Or restore my lost treasure to me.’ 
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Wn Office Secret. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I. 


I wavE never ‘ travelled’ myself, except for pleasure (and generally 
found that I had left it, after all, at home), but in early life I made 
some acquaintances among the gentlemen of the Bag. In the 
north of England where I went to fish at the latter end of the 
year, I often found the ‘Commercial’ rooms much snugger than 
the more select apartments of those fine old inns which are their 
country’s, or at all events their county’s, pride. To find oneself quite 
alone in a sitting-room forty feet by thirty, with the provincial 
paper and a local directory; a pair of huge wax candles that dimly 
suggest some religious ceremony of a stately kind; and the know- 
ledge that that catafalque—the four-poster—is waiting for one in 
the adjoining apartment, is a serious situation; and I was 
generally glad to exchange it for the warmth and geniality of the 
public room below. It is among the things ‘not generally known,’ 
and which has escaped the microscope of Mr. Timbs, that the 
table of the British commercial traveller is better served than that 
of any amateur. Both classes indeed are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, but the former is sure to return again, and it is therefore 
worth Boniface’s while to make him comfortable. His meals are 
plain, but they are excellent of their kind, and even his sherry is 
not quite so pernicious as that served to the aristocracy on the 
first floor: if it is, he knows how to correct its ill effects with hot 
whisky and water. As for entombing him in a four-poster bed, 
I believe the landlord would as soon venture to suggest that he 
should have four posters to his travelling trap, which, though a 
little hearselike in its general effect (like those vehicles which 
combine accommodation for the mourning party as well “as for the 
object of their lamentation), runs easily enough at the heels of his 
strong bay mare. 

It was on a dull November evening, years ago, that I first made 
acquaintance with Dick Bedford in the commercial room of the 
Golden Dragon at Wallington. I had been employed all day in 
my favourite sport, and the fog and the cold were being slowly ex- 
pelled from my marrow by the action of the huge red fire, as I sat 
alone in the front of it, when Dick came in, with a genial glow in 
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his face and eyes, that was itself equal to a yule log, and seemed 
to anticipate in its expression of good will and jollity the coming 
Christmas. Dick was not at all, it must be confessed, of an 
aristocratic type: though he had all the self-confidence of a 
guardsman ; wore his hair as closely cropped as any man in a 
crack regiment ; and had a deep-seated consciousness of his clothes 
—which was hardly to be wondered at. I never saw a man 
dressed with such an eye to colour, and to the variety of it. He 
must have taken Joseph as his model, at least so far as his apparel 
went (for nothing will induce me to go into private character) ; and 
Joseph must have been of a very different size from himself, from the 
manner in which it fitted him. His garments, however, many-hued 
as they were, passed almost without notice: the spectator’s eye was 
at. once riveted by his cravat, which was of scarlet and decorated by 
an enormous cairngorm pin. Its value might have been a pound 
(Scots), but if it had been the Pitt diamond he could not have 
taken a greater pride in the possession of it. He used to speak of 
it, as the Irish do of their sweethearts, as ‘My Jewel.’ 

Even at that time, though a young man, he was inclined to 
corpulency, and walked on the tips of his toes, as all fat men do 
so long as nature permits, but not, as in their case, to give an idea 
of airiness. It was his bright and cheery disposition which made 
him always think he was Mercury on the top of a heaven-kissing 
hill, though he looked much more like Silenus. You would have 
said, looking at his face which was red, and his hands which were 
redder (though as clean as washed carrots), that he was a good- 
natured vulgar fellow, but after one glance at his eyes, you acknow- 
ledged that he must be a clever one. I have seen many bright eyes 
in my time (some, alas, to my sorrow), but never a pair so bright as 
Dick’s, save in the head of a bird. He had a quick way of turning 
his head too, like a bird, and he rose early, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, and caught the worm whenever it was to be found. His 
voice was clear and ringing and had a certain vigour in it that 
gave significance to everything he said, however commonplace. 

‘ Evening, sir,—he clipped his speech as men of his class often 
do, perhaps to give an impression that their time is valuable—‘ no 
rain, thank heaven, but it’s cold weather.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘very cold, and made room for him by the fire. 

‘I see your face, I believe, for the first time at the Golden 
Dragon: you find things dull at Wallington, no doubt: slack 
time ?’ 

‘I find: the water rather slack,’ said I, smiling and pointing to 
my creel in the corner. 

‘ Oh, I see—fishing line. I knew you were not money-and-orders,’ 
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‘ Indeed: you must have great discernment.’ 

‘No: only caution; asked the waiter before I came in—Brandy ~ 
and water ?’ 

‘No, I thank you; I never drink before dinner.’ 

‘ And you thought to pass yourself off as one of us! Sanguine. 
—Good sport ?’ ; 

* You will be able to judge for yourself,’ returned I, ‘ for I have 
ventured to tell the landlord to add what fish I caught to the bill 
of fare’ => i 

‘ Ah, landlords don’t like that. Charge you corkage—though 
corkage on fish ridiculous unless it was a bottle-nosed whale.— 
Hullo! pillar matchbox on the mantelpiece. “ Light only on the 
box.” The Dragon is going it.’ 

‘It is a most capital discovery,’ said I. 

‘Capital: but too new for the Dragon. Steel and flint with 
touch-paper, that’s its game. You may depend upon it their man 
is coming here—the man that travels with the matches. Delicate 
compliment. Put it away when he’s gone.’ 

* You don’t seem to have a very high opinion of mankind,’ said 
I, laughing. 

‘ Know it too well; all Dragons—except the women. By jingo, 
I thought so: there’s his trap. We'll have a game.’ 

* What game ?’ 

‘Fun with the match-man. Play himatrick. You'll help 
me?’ 

‘ Indeed I won't,’ cried I, aghast. ‘I don’t know the gentleman.’ 

‘Neither do I; but he’s sure to like it. His firm is full of fun. 
Trade-mark an Ark, and motto—Safety from fire: the greatest joke 
out in trade-marks.’ 

He had snatched down the box from the mantelpiece, and 
rubbed. the match-paper at the sides on the heels of his boots 
while he was speaking. He made a grab at one of my boots, but I 
withdrew it. 

The next moment entered the traveller. He was a fresh-com- 
plexioned, honest-looking fellow, more diffident than most men of 
his class, perhaps because he was younger. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen. Pray don’t move.’ 

It was with difficulty we could get him to take a chair within 
radius of the fire, and then he was very silent. Hesat quite quiet, 
looking at and listening to my companion as though he were a 
divinity, for Mr. Bedford, as I afterwards learnt, had already 
made a figure in the commercial world, or at least in that portion 
of it which revolves. He was in the fifth form of his school, as it 
were, and the new-comer had only just joined it. 
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‘These are your matches, are they not?’ said Mr. Bedford’ 
pointing to the pillar box. 

Then the young man’s tongue was loosened, just as when the 
fifth-form boy condescends to ask his junior a question about his 
home, and he became eloquent. There was nothing like these 
matches. They were the greatest discovery of the universe since 
the sun itself was invented, and had the advantage in many 
respects over even that. They rendered conflagrations impossible, 
and Fire Insurance Companies an anomaly. And then to think 
that they should only light on the box! 

‘You make people believe that, do you?’ said Bedford, slily. 

‘ Believe? why, it’s as true as taxes!’ 

‘ Ah, well, you’re right to stick to it. To consult the interests 
of your employers is your first duty. But among friends, and in 
the commercial room—I am in the wool line; my friend here 
travels for Chubb—there need be no gammon, you know.’ 

‘Gammon!’ echoed the astonished youth. He was as much 
shocked (perhaps more so) as if the other had spoken blasphemy. 
‘ But they do light only on the box; we sell millions of them on 
that very account.’ 

‘Of course you do: everybody believes what you say. It was 
the same in Charles II.’s time: everybody took it for granted, 


because the philosophers said so, that if you put a live fish into a 
vessel filled to the brim with water, it would not run over. Only, 
one day, some very ordinary fellow like myself chose to try the 
experiment practically in his own parlour, and spoilt the carpet. 
- You may read about it in the records of the Royal Society. Look 

_ here. He took a match out of the pillar box, rubbed it smartly on 
his heel, and it broke out into a flame—‘ There’s your theory burst- 


> 


If the Golden Dragon on the sign-board had flown down, and 
come crashing through the window, scale and claw, it could not 
have astonished our young friend more than this amazing 
spectacle. If he had been a Papist, he would have crossed himself 
’ and cried, ‘ Vade retro:’ as it was, he only murmured, ‘ Bless my 
soul and body !’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Mr. Bedford calmly. ‘These little tara- 
diddles of yours will doubtless go down to your employers’ account. 
Still, you see, they are taradiddles. To show you it’s not the 
boot, we'll try the other one.’ He did so with the same result. 
The young man’s eyes came half-way out of his face, which was 
covered with a profuse perspiration. Presently he jumped up with 
a cry of joy. ‘I see it now; you have been playing me one of your 
tricks, Mr. Bedford.’ 
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‘I? Tricks?’ His air was as grave as that of some Lord 
Chancellor who had been accused of spirit-rapping. 

‘Yes: you know well enough that those are not our matches ; 
you, have filled the box with common lucifers.’ 

‘Indeed! You have some specimens of your own make about 
you no doubt. Let us try them.’ 

With trembling fingers, the poor fellow produced a box from 
his pocket. Bedford took a match out and struck it on his heel 
with the same result as before.—‘ Shall I try one of this gentleman’s 
boots, or yours, or the bottom of the mantelpiece ?’ 

But with an exclamation which it is unnecessary to repeat, the 
young man had fled the room and hurried upstairs. 

‘Good heavens!’ said I, ‘ he'll hang himself.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. He’s only gone to write a letter to his em- 
ployers to say that it’s all up. They are jokers themselves—they 
must be to have chosen that Ark for their trade-mark—and will 
be delighted with the whole affair.’ 

It was with difficulty that I could persuade my companion to 
send up a message to the young man to explain matters: it was 
done at last, however, and he came down, and we three had a very 
friendly evening. 

I parted from Mr. Richard Bedford—whom everybody, by the 
by, called Dick—with the impression that I had never met a cleverer 
fellow in his way, but at the same time one so devoted to joking. 
He was vulgar, no doubt ; though it struck me even then that he 
had no mean powers of adapting himself to men of different 
humours ; but the Golden Dragon seemed duller than before when 
he had driven away next morning. 

I was not likely to be there again when he came next year, and 
I thought I had seen and heard the last of him. 































II. 





Five years afterwards, however, at a dinner at a City Company’s, 
I found myself, to my great astonishment, seated next this very 
man. The exigencies of evening dress had so toned down his 
general colouring that I should hardly have recognised him but for 
the cairngorm pin, which sparkled in his shirt-front like a huge 
star in a small firmament. 

‘Dear me,’ said I involuntarily, ‘ yow here ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, it seems strange, no doubt. But I have got on in 
the world.’ 
‘Oh, I didn’t mean that,’ said I, with that sensation of ‘ prickly 
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heat.’ which occurs to all properly constituted persons when they 
have given offence inadvertently. 

‘Don’t say a word about it,’ said he cheerfully. ‘ Of course ‘it’s 
strange. I still travel, however, though it’s on my own business. 
I've parted from Dull and Dolt, and set up for myself, just 
opposite their establishment.’ 

- €That must be rather disagreeable to them.’ 

‘I hope so. They were rather disagreeable to me. They 
thought they could light their match without the box: (you re- 
member, I see); but they will find the box is half the battle. I 
have got a good slice of their Scotch trade already, and all the 
Islands.’ 

‘The Islands ?’ 

‘Yes, the western ones: Skye and Egg—Here’s the’snuff, do 
you take it? that ram’s head must have come from Mull—and 
the rest of them. People think there is nothing to be got there 
but fleas. Paul Jones harried three of them, and sailed away with 
only eighteenpence. They wanted working, that's all. The pet 
are wild, but they can be shorn, I do assure you.’ 

* But I never heard of there being anything to shear.’ 

‘I dare say not: they keep it dark, and resent the operation. 
They call me an interloping Englishman. Let ’em.’ 

He gave me to understand that he had made a pretty penny— 
or baubee as he called it—out of these unpromising materials ; 
and he saw that I was glad to hear it. We parted excellent 
friends. 

‘We shall meet again at Philippi, were his last words, as we 
found our hats, and he delivered them in such solemn tones as 
very much astonished the waiter. 


III, 


THREE) years afterwards I had the honour of being invited to 
a Lord Mayor’s dinner. I went in fear and trembling, under the 
- apprehension that I might be requested to return thanks for Litera- 
ture and Art—which nobody had dreamt of asking me to do. The 
first thing I saw twinkling in the reception-room, outshining all 
the stars and orders, was Mr. Bedford’s cairngorm. 

‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘did not I say we should meet again?’ 

‘ True,’ said I, smiling; ‘ but you. mentioned Philippi.’ 

‘So I did; the Lord Mayor is Phillips; that’s near enough for 
prophecy. Let us sit together.’ 
‘I am afraid our places are arranged for us by other people,’ 
‘Then I'll disarrange them.’ 
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His place was about twenty-five away from me; but with a 
mixture of adroitness and sangfroid I never before beheld in' man, 
he managed, when we trooped in to dinner, to change the labels. 

He seemed quite at home (as, indeed, he always did), and gave 
his advice as to what to eat, and drink, and avoid, as though he 
had been Taster in Ordinary to the Corporation. ‘The champagne 
is good at these sort of entertainments,’ he informed me; ‘the 
sherry never. City dinners have only two brands of it.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said I. ‘What are they?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know what name they go ushder; but J call them 
(on account of their effect-on my constitution) Nunquam dormio, 
and Nemo me impune lacessit.’ 

I was astonished at this flight into the classics, till I called to 
mind the sources of his inspiration. 

‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘ you still swear by Scotland, then.’ 

‘ Well—yes. I have not so many dealings with her just at 
present, but I may return to my old love, and with renewed devo- 
tion.’ 

I noticed what fine words Dick used, as compared with his old 
vocabulary, and also that he no longer clipped his words like the 
waiters ; and seeing him so calm and smug in that stately place, I 
could not help asking (though of course politely) how the deuce he 
got there. 

‘Oh, I’m always asked here upon great occasions,’ he replied 
indifferently. ‘I represent a principle, you see.’ 

‘A principal? You don’t mean Dull or Dolt ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no; they have removed to Basinghall Street. I cut 
them completely out, then sold my own business for a tenner.’ 

‘ What, ten pounds ?’ 

‘No, no, ten thousand. We always leave the thousands under- 
stood in the city in order to save time, which is money. I am here 
as the representative of Universal Provision. In my establishment 
on one side of the street, you may procure everything a man 
requires—from a breech-loader to a pair of breeches; in my 
establishment on the other side, everything a woman requires, from 
a petticoat to a pair of pattens. You may get rigged out for India 
or the North Pole, without moving from my counter.’ 

‘ Why, you are surely not the Great Bedford of whom that stery 
is told about the officer who wanted a wife?’ 

‘Certainly I am,’ he broke in. ‘ He had purchased everything 
for his China outfit, from marmalade to mosquito curtains, and, 
being in high good humour at his saving of trouble, observed : 

‘“ Now, if you could only supply me with a wife 
¢« Sir,” said I, “there are three hundred young ladies in my 
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establishment over the way, all of unexceptionable character, and 
some of them wild to go to China.” 

‘In a word, the matter was arranged in a few days, and I only 
regret that my Proprietary Chapel, in course of erection at the end 
of the street, was not sufficiently far advanced for the performance 
of the ceremony.’ 

‘I suppose even if the captain had been a Mormon, said I slily, 
‘ you might have accommodated him in the same way ?’ 

‘Well, of course: the commission, however, would have been 
reduced in consideration of his taking a quantity. You are married 
yourself, I understand, so I can be of no service in that way to you; 
but if anything should unfortunately happen in your domestic circle, 
we perform funerals; I am thinking of laying out a cemetery— 
here’s the prospectus: “ Feelings of relatives consulted, and a gra- 
velly soil,” and “arrangements so combined” (this is important) 
‘that mournersshall not accompany the remains of the wrong parties 
to their final resting-places, unhappily so common a mistake in 
crowded cemeteries.” ’ 

I was not called upon (as I have said) at that banquet to return 
thanks for my profession, the City authorities having selected 
another gentleman, of whom I will say nothing more than that: he 
was by no means the most eminent writer there present ; but I had 


the pleasure of listening to a very eloquent oration by Mr. Richard 
Bedford in reply to the toast of Universal Provision. A few months 
afterwards I heard that he had parted with his business to a limited 
company for what he probably called ‘five tenners,’ or fifty 
thousand pounds. 


IV. 

Arter the Tower, the Foreign Office, and Westminster Abbey, 
I suppose the office of the Tartan Annuity Association may be con- 
sidered the most remarkable edifice in the metropolis. Its colossal 
size, and its combination of every variety of architecture, make it 
an object of admiration (at all events in the sense of wonder) to 
- every eye that beholds it, while the statement of its enormous 
gains (published quarterly) has made every mouth water as it 
repeats the figures. 
_ As I passed its splendid portals a week ago, I beheld, to my 
astonishment, Mr. Richard Bedford descending the marble steps 
with still jaunty tread. 

‘ What,’ cried I, ‘is it possible that a millionaire like you can 
have been purchasing an annuity !’ 

‘ My good soul,’ returned Dick, with a smile of pity, ‘I am the 
sole proprietor of that establishment,’ 
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‘Good heavens! Why, if all tales be true, you must be making 
thirty thousand a year.’ 

‘ They are not true,’ returned he gravely, ‘or at least that one 
is not. I am making forty thousand.’ 

‘ My dear Bedford,’ said I (for somehow there are traits in the 
self-made man that touch the chords—if they are not very delicate 
—in every heart) ‘I congratulate you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said he, ‘many people do. But I believe your 
good wishes are genuine. Step in and havea cigar.’ He turned 
back and ushered me into his private room, which would, in point 
of magnificence, have suited the Sultan of Turkey or the Khedive 
of Egypt, except that he had paid ready money for it. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘we have been rather successful. Nobody, 
indeed, has yet lived twelve months after buying an annuity of us.’ 

‘Gracious goodness!’ I dropped my voice involuntarily. ‘Is 
it antimony, or have you discovered the succession powder ?’ 

‘I give you my honour that we never tamper with them,’ an- 
swered he with frankness. ‘Flesh is grass; they are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, or nearly so. That is all: we never so much 
as accelerate the pace. Our luck would doubtless be most marvel- 
lous if it was luck. But then it’s certainty.’ 

‘Certainty? Then you do : 

‘No, we don’t. Coroners’ inquests are, of course, ridiculous, but 
we should be quite safe even if there was a Public Prosecutor. You 
remember my old connection with Scotland. It is to bonnie (I 
forget what her name is in the vernacular) to bonnie Scotland that 
I am indebted for my prosperity. Let us drain a “ Willie waugh ” 
—a glass of sherry—to her good health. Here’s to Skye, and 
Egg, and Mull.’ 

¢ What on earth have thosewretched islands to do with you now ?’ 

‘Everything. I'll tell youthestory. Were you ever in Skye ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Then don’t go. It’s a fine place when the sun shines, but at 
other times—that is, about ninety-nine times out of a hundred—its 
atmosphere is like its product—wool. The rain there often comes 
down in sheets, but generally in volumes: out vf doors you are 
soaked with water, indoors you soak yourself—with whisky. Poets 
and artists rave about it; but it’s a most infernal hole. The 
treasure of the place, however, is its Taishitaraugh.’ 

‘Would you mind saying that again,’ said I, ‘for I didn’t quite 
catch it?’ 

‘Nobody ever did. I never pronounced it twice the same way 
myself: the Skye people can, but on the other hand—there, I have 
written it down for you—they can’t read it. It’s the gift of second 
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sight. Did you ever know a man who had it ?—who could predict 
an event, for example, six months in advance?’ 

I answered modestly enough that I had known people who 
could smell a dinner along way off—perhaps a fortnight ; but that . 
was the extent of my acquaintance with the modern prophets. 

‘Well, in Skye it’s different. There are old fogies who do 
nothing else but sit at home in a blanket, and see wraiths of all the 
people in the parish. Everybody knows beforehand exactly when 
a party is going to die, which is an immense convenience. What 
happens is this: the gentleman that is booked for the down train 
—no return ticket—appears to the seer in his winding-sheet. If 
it’s all over him—no, by the bye, -he must see his head—that 
means it will be all over with him within three months. If it’s 
half-way down, the man will die in six months. If it’s only over 
his ankles, in about nine. I’ve had the human figure beautifully 
mapped out, bless you, so that one can tell within a day or two.’ 

* You have? Come, my dear Dick, I will allow you have many 
gifts, but scarcely that of second sight.’ 

‘No; but I keep a gentleman that has. That is why the 
Tartan Annuity Association never makes a mistake. Instead of a 
medical officer (who knows nothing) I employ a Highland seer, 
who, on the question of Life or Death, knows everything. Perhaps 
you'd like to see him?’ 

To this I eagerly assented. Mr. Bedford led the way into a 
handsome apartment, which was the hall of audience for would-be 
annuitants, At one end of it was a door with a window in it. 

‘ This is where we keep old Dunny,’ said my host, ‘ because he 
is not very presentable to visitors. When a customer comes in he 
looks at him through the glass, and at once decides whether we 
are to take him or not, and on what terms. If we deal at all, 
however, they are generally very easy ones. How are you, Dunny?’ 
This observation was addressed to an ancient personage with a 
long beard, who sat cross-legged.on the floor of a small but snug 
apartment, with a bottle of whisky by his side, and a short black 
pipe in his mouth. His appearance would have been venerable, 
had it not suggested drink ; his beard would have been white as 
snow, had it not been so exceedingly dirty. This sage ac- 
knowledged his proprietor’s salutation only by an inarticulate 
grunt, and a blink of his blear eyes. 

‘The poor old buffer understands very little English,’ observed 
Mr. Bedford in apology for this want of courtesy; ‘and manners 
in his part of the country—he was hatched in the Isle of Egg, a few 
miles from Skye—are peculiar. He is, however, very amenable, 
and lets us do janything we please with him except wash him,’ 
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‘Dunny, I have brought a friend of mine to see you.’ 

The old gentleman murmured something in Gaelic, and began 
to crook his arms like a pointer that scents game. 

‘ What on earth is he at ?’ cried I apprehensively: 

‘ Well, he’s going to have a fit—don’t be alarmed—only of in- 
spiration. He thinks you are come about an annuity. When he 
gets rigid like that, it’s a sign that he is going to see something. 
If it’s crossbones on your chest, it’s a bad sign; and, ——s 
no precautions can avert the catastrophe.’ 

‘I don’t want him to see anything of the sort,’ said I precipi- 
tately, and backing out of the room. ‘ It’s all nonsense, I’ve no 
doubt ; but I’d rather he didn’t.’ 

‘Nonsense? Then 40,000/. a year is nonsense: come, just try 
him. If he sees your winding-sheet, as I think by the expression 
of his eye he will, Pll pay you 500/. a year for a thousand down. 
He’s not like one of your mediums that is afraid of tests and has no 
backer to put money on him It’s a genuine case of Taishitaraugh.’ 

‘Til take your word for it, my dear fellow,’ said I frankly ; for 
I began to feel very ‘ uncanny,’ and that the sooner I was away 
the better. ‘I hope for your sake he’ll never make any mistake.’ 

‘Oh, it’s the straight tip, said Mr. Bedford confidently, as I 
shook hands with him at the door. ‘ He’s a perfect obituary of the 
Future.’ 

‘Yes, but it’s about time, is it not, that he should himself be 
in the obituary? He looks about a hundred already. And what 
will you do when Dunny goes ?’ 

‘ Hush ! his name is Dunniewassel Philabeg Macpherson ; I only 
call him Dunny for shortness, and because 1 am so fond of him. 
It would never do to let our people here suppose he was addressed 
with familiarity. As to his dying, that will not affect the pro- 
sperity of the Tartan Annuity Association at all. The gift of 
Taishitaraugh is hereditary, and he has a son in the Isle of Egg that 
is to be consigned to us the moment the old gentleman sees him- 
self in a winding-sheet aboutso high—which will give me, say, three 
weeks before he pops off.’ 

The whole affair was certainly most extraordinary. On the one 
hand, there was Dunny himself; the Tartan Annuity Office with its 
immense prosperity, which was indisputable, and my friend’s solemn 
voucher for the truth of bis statement. On the other hand, I have 
not concealed from my readers that Mr. Richard Bedford has a 
tendency (certainly not contracted in Scotland) to make jokes. 
Like the philosophic persons who go to the Spirit-rappers, and then 
write to the newspapers to say they can’t ‘make it out,’ I have 
stated the facts, and must leave them to the judgment of my readers. 
112 
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Carter XXVIII. 


FLORA. 


On that same morning Broadley House lay full in the mid- 
summer sunshine, whilst its master sat out on the lawn under the 
shadow of a spreading walnut-tree. 

The house was to the full as untidy and dilapidated-looking as 
of old. There had been no money spent upon house-painters and 
decorators since the days when little Georgie was the ruling spirit 
in it and the Squire kept the hounds. 

What the old man called a ‘lick of paint’ had indeed been 
patched on here and there, just to keep body and soul together, as 
it were, in the rambling old house; but there had been no thorough 
overhauling and doing-up of the doors and windows, no repaper- 
ing of the rooms, no resuscitation of the cracked yellow plaster 
and stucco, such as undoubtedly the whole place required in every 

art. 

, Neither was the garden any better kept and tended than of 
yore. The evergreens had grown up long and straggly, and, for 
want of being regularly clipped, had become weedy and thin-look- 
ing near their roots; the borders were a tangled mixture of 
flowers and weeds, with, if anything, a predominance of the latter ; 
whilst the lawn was badly mown and scratched up by the swarm 
of chickens and dogs which strayed all day long unreproved 
over it. 

They none of them cared for these things at Broadley. Mrs. 
Travers, indeed, sometimes fretted unavailingly over the untidiness 
and disorder of her surroundings, and pleaded for another gardener, 
and suggested the ejection of the live-stock from before the 
drawing-room windows; but the Squire would only grumble 
savagely—‘ Another gardener! pray where’s the money to come 
from, ma’am ?’ whilst Flora regarded the notion of exiling the 
dogs from any portion of the domain with such indignant horror, 
that Mrs. Travers, being quite in the minority, had to smother 
her remonstrances into an aggrieved and snubbed silence. 
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Squire Travers sits in a low chair under the walnut-tree, 
dressed in a sort of East-Indian planter’s costume of nankeen- 
coloured cotton, with a straw hat on the ground behind him, his 
spectacles on his nose, and ‘ The Field’ on his knees. 

Flat on her back on the grass in front of him lies his daughter 
Flora—her arms stretched up behind her blonde shiny head, and 
her grey eyes looking sleepily up at her father from beneath their 
long dark lashes. Her lithe young figure, in its close-fitting pink 
cotton dress, gathered in by a simple leather belt at her slender 
waist, is shown off to full advantage by the abandon and ease of 
her attitude. Two fox terriers and a collie puppy at its most 
riotous age are tumbling and chasing each other with boisterous 
mirth round and round her recumbent form, without in any way 
disturbing her tranquillity ; and a whole brood of soft white fluffy 
chickens, with their solemnly clucking mother at their head, are 
pecketing their way over the grass not a couple of yards from her 
head. 

Flora has been dozing, but she is wide awake now, and she is 
wondering when on earth her father will have finished that article 
on salmon-culture in ‘ The Field.’ 

‘He can’t find it so very absorbing,’ she said to herself; ‘ why 
doesn’t he talk to me instead?’ for Miss Flora was a chatterbox, 
and found enforced silence very hard to bear. 

‘Papa!’ she said at last, seeing that the salmon-culture 
had been gone through, and a page on cricket-matches just 
turned to. 

‘ Yes, my love?’ 

‘ Papa, that’s the third small red spider I’ve watched come down 
straight on the top of your dear old bald head.’ 

‘Bless my soul! you don’t say so, Flora!’ said the Squire 
nervously, putting up his hand to rub his head, and dropping ‘ The 
Field’ as he did so. 

Flora laughed. ‘ All rubbish, papa—I only wanted you to stop 
reading! I’m not going to let you have “The Field” again ;’ 
and she took possession of the fallen paper, and placed it safely out 
of his reach under her own head. 

‘ Now talk to me, papa.’ 

‘Talk! bless the child! what is there to talk of out of the 
hunting season ?’ 

‘Why, there’s Vesper’s new litter, and Jock’s distemper, and 
whether my mare is to be turned out to grass—and, good gracious, 
papa,’ with a little scornful impatience, ‘can you talk of nothing 
else but the dogs and horses ?’ 

The Squire rubbed his chin thoughtfully—what did the child 
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want to talk about? he wondered. Georgie had never wished for 
any more exalted topic of conversation. 

‘I thought you were so fond of the horses and dogs,’ he said 
reproachfully, looking at his younger daughter. 

‘So I am, the darlings, I love them!’ said Flora, catching at 
one of the fox terriers as he bounded over her, and kissing his 
brown head rapturously ere she released his struggling, kicking 
body. 

‘So I am, of course; but they are dull to talk about. Do you 
know of what I have been thinking for the last quarter of an 
hour ?’” 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘Well, look up into the tree above you,’ she said, casting up 
her clear grey eyes as she spoke; ‘look right up into it. Do you 
see how the branches all bend out from the trunk in regular 
curves, and how all the leaves lie one over another in a sort of 
vaulted roof ?~-and listen, papa, to the sort of murmur the voices 
of the birds make high up above there: do you remember when we 
went into Wells Cathedral once, when the choristers were practising 
somewhere out of sight--and we stared up at the roof till the 
sound seemed to come from there like angels’ voices—don’t you 
remember how lovely it was? Now, doesn’t looking up into the 
walnut-tree remind you of the roof of Wells Cathedral, papa?’ 

Mr. Travers had done as he was told, and leaned his neck back 
till it ached, to look up straight above his head. He listened 
attentively to all his daughter said, and then looked down again 
at her with a puzzled, bewildered face. What could he make of a 
girl who said a tree was like a cathedral ? 

‘Upon my soul, Flora, I suppose I am very stupid,’ he said, 
almost humbly; ‘ but I don’t see how a green tree can be like 

yells Cathedral !’ 

‘Don’t you, papa? oh, I see it so plainly,’ she answered, with 
her eyes still above his head, continuing the drift of her own 
fanciful imaginations. ‘I can see all the frettings and carvings 
of the groined roof, and the capitals of the columns with leaves 
and berries and arabesques, and there is one little grinning demon’s 
head, yes, and there is another, and another too—those are the 
bosses, and then a whole legion of little saints and fiends mixed 
up together under that arch—ah! cruel little puff of wind! it 
has blown them all away.’ 

The Squire had looked up again, half fancying the things must 
be there, since Flora saw them, and angry at his own stupidity for 
not doing so too, and then he looked down again at her in per- 
plexity. 
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“What queer things the child has got in her head,’ he said, 
half to himself. ‘Is it from Wattie, I wonder, that you’ve’ got all 
these crazy notions, Miss Flora ?’ 

A faint flush swept over the girl’s face as her father spoke, and 
she half raised herself from the ground. 

‘Never mind all the nonsense I talk, papa. I like saying aloud 
all the odd things that come into: miy liead—-perhaps I ought not 
to expect you to understand—but hush! is not that the sound of 
carriage wheels coming up the drive? Yes, it is a carriage; fancy 
visitors at this hour in the morning—why, papa!’ springing up 
gladly, ‘it is the Sotherne carriage, and there is Juliet inside 
it,’ and she ran eagerly forward; whilst the Squire, stooping to 
pick up his ‘ Field’ and his straw hat, followed her more leisurely. 

‘There must be something wrong in the head of a child that 
sees cathedrals up in the trees, he said to himself again, with a 
puzzled pucker on his old forehead. 

‘Anything wrong with Cis—is my dear boy ill?’ cried Mrs. 
Travers, coming anxiously out of the front door to meet her 
daughter-in-law. 

Mothers-in-law have a way of thinking that nothing else on 
earth ‘can occupy the time or thoughts of their sons’ wives except- 
ing only those sons, who to the mother are such demi-gods, and to 
the wife often such very commonplace and faulty personages. 

‘ Nothing is wrong with Cis that I know of, answered Juliet, 
smiling, as she alighted from the carriage; ‘ he was quite well this 
morning ;’ and a little pang went through her heart, at the thought 
that no one asked or cared whether anything was wrong with her: 
a pang which, an instant after, she accused herself of foolishness 
for feeling. ‘How are you, dear Mr. Travers? can you spare me 
Flora? I have come to carry her off. Flora, do you think you 
can pack up your things and be ready to go back with me ina 
couple of hours? Never mind if your wardrobe is not quite what 
it should be—we are not going to a desert ; there are plenty of 
shops in London, you know.’ 

*O Juliet! do you really mean it ?’ exclaimed the girl, clapping 
her hands in delight, whilst visions of London, of balls and theatres 

and flower shows, dreamt of often but never experienced, flashed 
through her mind and flushed her fair young face with a bright 
rose tint. 

‘ Flora is too young to go out in London,’ said her mother,— 
*a child not seventeen yet.’ 

‘ Indeed, mamma, I am!’ interrupted the girl eagerly; ‘I ™ 
seventeen last Monday—don’t you remember?’ Oh! do let me gol? 
‘I think she had much better stay at home. I have no opinion 
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of turning girls’ heads with vanity and frivolity, before they are 
out of the school-room,’ said the mother severely. 

But the father was thinking of the cathedral up in the walnut- 
tree. High time something should be done to drive such fanciful 
notions out of the child’s mind ! 

‘Let her go, let her go, he said. ‘ What’s life to a girl out of 
the hunting season, with no one but a couple of old folks to talk 
to? She only gets a pack of nonsense and poetry into her head. 
You may go with your sister-in-law, my dear; go and pack up 
your frocks: and, Juliet, come in and have some lunch.’ 

Mrs. Travers sighed resignedly, as Flora executed a pirouette 
of delight, and fled indoors with her face all aglow with pleasure 
to pack up ‘ her frocks.’ 

So Juliet carried off her young sister-in-law to Grosvenor 
Street. Was it, perhaps, that she needed that pure young presence 
to defend her against herself ?—that she dreaded to return alone 
to all the storms and temptations of her life—that she required a 
companion, some one to be with her and stand by her daily, a 
some one who should be quite a different sort of person from Rosa 
Dalmaine ? 

Possibly, for with the events of the last two days there had’ 
grown up a great terror in Juliet Travers’s heart, a mortal fear, a 
terrible dread of herself. Whilst she had believed that she was 
unloved and forgotten, she had been indeed miserable, but she had 
been safe; but with the knowledge which the discovery of that old 
letter had brought her, that she was not unloved, not scorned, not 
forgotten, every safeguard of pride and duty behind which she 
had formerly entrenched herself seemed to be crumbling away. 

By the very joy that the knowledge of Hugh Fleming’s love 
gave her, she realised the greatness of her danger. And now 
her secret was no longer her own—to her very face her enemy, the 
woman whose selfish cruelty had already ruined her life, had 
accused her of loving a man not her husband, and had worded her 
accusation in coarse uncompromising words, that had possibly 

- scared and terrified her more than all her own most heart-searching 
thoughts. As this woman had wrecked her past, might she not 
also equally wreck her future ? 

With a shudder of terror, she renal eagerly from her own 
thoughts, with a certain sense of security, to the girl who sat 
beside her in the railway carriage, and who was chattering gaily 
of the unknown pleasures and delights which London can contain 
for sorrowless seventeen. 

Flora was in fairyland. The fields and woods and villages, as 
they flew by in the deepening summer twilight, seemed to her a 
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flower-bordered pathway, that was to lead her to the summit of all 
her dreams. 

She had never been to London before, excepting for an 
occasional day’s shopping, usually including a visit to the dentist, 
of which she had anything but pleasant reminiscences, and she 
had never been to a ball in her life. Flora was neither worldly 
nor frivolous, but she had that craving for enjoyment and pleasure 
which all young girls naturally possess, and which is so often un- 
wisely checked and smothered away as a sin by mothers who believe 
themselves to be honestly doing their duty, but who seem to have 
entirely forgotten their own young days. 

Why, in the name of all that is innocent and good, should 
not girls enjoy to the utmost their first hey-day of youth, when 
they are heart-whole and frolicsome as the young lambs in the 
cowslip-covered fields! God knows that heart-burnings, and dis- 
appointments, and weariness of mind, come soon enough to most 
women ! 

And beyond and above this natural pleasure and excitement 
in the change that had come into her. life, there was hidden away 
somewhere in the depths of Flora’s heart a certain joyous delight 
‘in the thought of something very specially happy, which might 
in ali probability come across her path in London. 

Now, this something had a tangible name—and the name of it 
was Walter Ellison. 

Flora Travers was not at all ‘in love’ with our old friend 
Wattie ; at least, if you had accused her of such a thing, she would 
have laughed at you.. Wattie was to her as an elder brother, a 
home authority, a somebody to be at times teazed and lorded over, 
and at other times admiringly listened to and meekly obeyed. 
She had had very little sisterly intercourse with her own brother— 
indeed, she knew very little of him at all; and the little she did 
know was so uncongenial to her own nature, that she could hardly 
be said to be fond of him. 

But in Wattie, Flora had realised, as she thought, all her 
notions of fraternal affection, and perhaps a something more 
besides of which she was hardly aware. 

When he came down to Broadley from Saturday to Monday, an 
event which had happened less often now than in the first years 
after poor Georgie’s death, Flora ran gladly to meet him at the 
front door, which in opening to admit his handsome figure seemed 
to her to let in a flood of life and sunshine along with it. 

When he talked to her she listened to him patiently, when he 
lent her books she devoured them eagerly ; but when, as frequently 
happened, he gave her gentle fraternal scoldings and wise little bits 
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of advice, she laughed at him scornfully, and told him to mind his 
own business, and then after he was gone repented in tears,.and 
strove to do all he wished. 

And Wattie loved the girl with all his heart and soul: not as © 
he had loved Georgie, with the fervour and passion of a boy’s first 
love, but soberly and gravely, and none the less deeply that he 
had hitherto suppressed every outward demonstration of it. 

This transferring of his heart from his dead first love to her 
young sister was not done all in a minute. 

Wattie had been attracted to her first because of the reflected 
light of his affection to Georgie, because she was so heart-broken 
at her death, and perhaps still more because of her great personal 
likeness to her sister. But by degrees, as time went on, he grew 
to love her for herself alone, and to love her with a totally different 
and distinct love from that he had felt for Georgie. 

Not for her sweetness or gentleness or unselfishness could 
anyone love Flora Travers. None of these things had she in 
common with Georgie; their love of riding and of all healthy 
outdoor occupations, and their fair shining hair alone, had made 
the sisters alike. 

Flora was wilful and‘ self-indulgent and spoilt, as only the 
younger child of a doting old father can be. She asserted her own 
opinions, spoke out her own views, contradicted her elders, and 
laughed at them to their faces, with a boldness which horrified 
Wattie, whilst at the same time it attracted him strangely. 

She wag so saucy, and so conscious of her own power, and so 
pretty with it all, that it would have required a stronger minded 
man than Wattie to have resisted her. And then Flora had a 
serious side to her volatile nature, a vivid imagination, a refined 
mind, and the warmest heart in the world. 

Walter Ellison was no longer the impetuous lover who had 
wooed poor Georgie five years ago. He knew very well that the 
Squire would as joyfully give him his younger daughter, as he had 
jealously withheld the elder from him in days gone by. But Wattie 

did not mean to take advantage of that knowledge. The child 
should not be taken unawares; she should have time to look about 
her, and see other men, and learn her own heart thoroughly before 
he asked’ her for it. Meanwhile Wattie stuck to the Bar and 
worked in earnest. He had long ago given up the idea of rising 
to fame and fortune by the pursuit of the Fine Arts, and opportu- 
nity having on one occasion given him a brief with which he had 
made a slight success, he buckled down bravely to court the legal 
muse, and by this time was earning 4 small but steadily i increasing 

income’ by his untiring energy and perseverance. 
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He did not go down very often to Broadley now. He fancied 
that the Squire’s hints and nods and winks had made Flora slightly 
conscious and confused in his presence, and he did not want her to 
be driven into considering him as a lover, or even as an admirer, 
by the well-meant insinuations of anybody. 

If she loved him, she must do so of her own accord, he said to 
himself, or else not at all. 

And yet, all the time he plodded away at his daily work, he 
was not constantly thinking that he was working and toiling for 
her. Indirectly, for her—yes, if she would have him; but if not, 
then for himself. 


Cuaprer XXIX. 


FLORA IN LONDON. 


Tue whirl of London life went on—dinners, balls, evening 
parties all night, flower-shows, afternoon parties, visits, and shops 
all day—and no one among all the gay crowd of matrons and 
maids caught the spirit of the life more quickly, or entered 
more thoroughly into every passing pee, than did our little 
friend Flora Travers. 

In three weeks Flora had developed from a girl into a woman ; 
the hot-bed life of London excitement drew out of her things that 
had before lain dormant within her, and which it would have taken 
years of the quiet humdrum existence of Broadley House to have 
brought to light. 

For in three weeks she had learnt the secret of her own attrac- 
tiveness. She had gone to her first ball with a thousand tremors 
and misgivings. As she had followed Juliet up the flower-bedecked 
staircase, and had encountered all the gay couples of men and 
women coming down it—a quadrille was just over—talking and 
laughing and nodding to each other with the ease of perfect con- 
fidence in themselves and in their own enjoyment, her beating 
heart had sunk down in dismay. 

She knew no one. Was it likely that she would get any 
partners? Who would care to dance with a girl so young and so 
ignorant of everything connected with London life as she was? And 
to sit still and watch other girls dance and enjoy themselves was, 
Flora felt, more than the fortitude of seventeen could bear. She 
knew she should disgrace herself and cry. Oh, how heartily she 
longed to be able to turn back and fly down that bright thronged 
staircase, jump into the dark carriage again, and be carried home 
to bed before the dreadful misery which she anticipated should 
overtake her ! 
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And then, just as these agonised thoughts were at their climax, 

somebody introduced her to her first partner : 

‘ Miss Travers, let me introduce Captain Hartley.’ 

And an unknown somebody, whom she had not courage to look 
up at, straightway whirled her away in his arms. 

Jack Hartley was wondering what on earth he should say to his 
partner. The lady of the house had asked him if he minded 
dancing with a very young girl, who knew nobody; and Jack, who 
was good-natured, pulled a grimace and submitted to be victimised. 

‘She is pretty, at all events, was his first thought, adding, 
after a dozen steps or so down the room, ‘ and dances well, too, by 
Jove! Well, I'd better keep her at it, for I suppose she can’t say 
a word.’ 

And keep her at it he did, until his own breath was utterly 
gone, and he had to come to a stop to recruit it, whilst Flora stood 
fresh and cool as a summer flower by his side. 

‘Weil, I must say something to her,’ thought Jack, when his 
violent panting was somewhat abated, ‘so here goes for the Row 
or the Royal Academy for the nine hundred and sixteenth time 
this week!’ and he was just clearing his throat to open fire upon 
these interesting topics when a clear sweet voice by his side said: 

*I am afraid you will find me very stupid.’. 

‘ Stupid!’ said Jack, opening his blue eyes in amazement, but 
feeling rather guilty the while; ‘what an extraordinary idea! 
what can make you think so ?’ 

‘ Girls are always considered stupid when they are quite young. 
I know you were cudgelling your brains to think of something 
civil to say to me.’ 

‘What a witch you are!’ said Jack, laughing at being so 
cleverly found out, and beginning to notice that his companion 
was even more than pretty. ‘ Well, I won’t deny the soft impeach- 
ment; but I see now that I was blind—you are not like ordinary 
girls at ail.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Flora, lowering her glance a little under 
her partner’s admiring gaze, ‘ but this is my first ball.’ 

‘ Everybody must have a beginning,’ said Captain Hartley, with 
reassuring condescension. ‘ So it is your first ball, isit ? Well, and 
how do you like it ?’ 

‘Oh, not at all, as yet,’ said Flora, with ingenuous earnestness, 

Jack Hartley burst out laughing. ‘Upon my word, Miss 
Travers, you are not complimentary, considering that I am “as 
yet” your only partner!’ 

‘That is just it—I mean,’ correcting herself with a blush, ‘I 
don’t mean to be rude, of course,—but it is because you are my 
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only partner. I know you will be the only one,’ she added, look- 
ing melancholy. 

‘Do you mean that I am to dance with you the whole evening?’ 
said Jack, more and more amused. 

‘Oh, no, no! how very stupid you are!’ cried Flora, quite dis- 
tressed ; ‘no, I mean of course that no one else will.’ 

‘ Why on earth should you imagine that such an awful state of 
imbecility is going to befall the whole of the male sex here 
present ?’ 

‘Because I am seventeen, and I don’t know a single soul in 
the room,’ answered the girl with a demure solemnity that was 
almost tragic. 

Jack laughed heartily as he passed his arm round her waist, 
and as he carried her off again among the dancers he whispered, 
with his long moustache almost brushing against her smooth fair 
plaits, 

‘You little goose, you dance divinely; you are lovely, and, 
better still, you know how to flirt already. Take my word for it, 
before the end of the evening you will be queen of the room.’ 

And he was right. Before the evening was over Flora had 
more partners than she knew what to do with, and was lording it 
over them with all the saucy impudence of a young sovereign. 

It is little to be wondered at that in three weeks’ time there 
was no longer only one man reigning supreme in Flora Travers’s 
imagination. 

Wattie Ellison was no more the dominant influence of her life. 
Instead of him, dozens of young men of all shades and kinds 
hustled and jostled each other through her thoughts night and 
day, one succeeding the other with surprising rapidity. Captain 
Hartley, with his blue eyes and long moustache, and with the 
privileged freedom of old friendship which that little talk at her 
first ball had empowered him to assume, was perhaps the foremost 
and most constant on her list of admirers—at all events, he at- 
tracted her fancy and touched her vanity more than did any of the 
others. 

Captain Hartley was a young man who understood women and 
the art of pleasing them thoroughly. He had studied them at all 
ages and in all moods from his boyhood upwards ; he understood 
when to pursue them and when to stand aloof, when to cajole and 
when to appear indifferent, when to gaze with bold admiration and 
when to glance covertly with feigned timidity—he could be humble 
with them at. times; but, above all, he knew when and how to be 
audacious; for what woman at heart is not attracted by audacity, 
though she must perforce feign to resent it? ‘ Faint heart never 
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won fair lady,’ is the truest proverb that ever was written con- 
cerning the much hackneyed subject of love-making. _ In a werd, 
Jack Hartley was a finished flirt; moreover, he was a cavalry 
officer, in a crack Lancer regiment, and Flora was at that age 
when the military element makes a profound impression on the 
female imagination. When one morning she had been taken down 
to some field-day at Aldershot, and had seen him trot by at the 
head of his troop, a brilliant vision of blue cloth and gold lace and 
shining accoutrements glittering in the sunshine, little Flora gave 
in at once and believed herself, for that day at least, to be really 
and truly desperately in love with the fascinating captain. 

Meanwhile, Wattie Ellison was not unmindful of what was 
going on, but he knew the child better than she knew herself. 

He had met her at several balls, and, although he had never 
danced himself since the death of his first love, he had been partly 
‘pleased and partly pained to stand aside in some sheltering door- 
way to watch Flora. 

He was pleased that she was so happy and so much admired, 
and to see her looking so lovely; but he was pained to note how 
much all the admiration and flattery engrossed her, and to see how 
little part he himself had in her present life. Especially did he 
dislike the very decided flirtation which Flora was carrying on 
with handsome Jack Hartley. Wattie well knew that Jack was 
the kind of man who never meant anything serious by attentions 
to young ladies, and he was terribly afraid lest Flora should allow 
herself to get too fond of the handsome lancer. He wondered that 
Juliet did not see and guard against the danger for her young 
sister-in-law ; but Juliet, although she zealously performed all the 
arduous duties of chaperone, was possibly too much engrossed by 
her own troubles to notice very particularly how often Flora 
danced or sat out with one partner; and as long as the girl was 
well dressed and enjoying herself, she did not, perhaps, think her 
supervision over her need go further. 

One evening, it was a day or two before the Eton and Harrow 
ericket-match, Juliet and Flora were together in a box at the 
Opera ; for the moment no one was with them, and the curtain had 
gone down for the first act. 

The house was crowded, and they were both looking down at 
the glittering parterre of stalls below them. 

‘ Look, Juliet, at that fat old woman in a pink silk turban— 
did you ever see such an object?’ said Flora, peering down through 
her opera-glasses. ‘Why, I do declare it’s old Mrs. Rollick! I 
never saw her come out in that style before—and there is Arabella 
with her, in a low white tarlatan dress. Well, if I was thirty, with 
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a scraggy neck and a couple of broomsticks for arms, I wouldn’t 
appear in a low dress like that!’ she added, with all the severity 
and disgust which the consciousness of undeniable youth and 
beauty can give. 

‘You are seventeen, and have pretty little plump shoulders,’ 
said Juliet, smiling. ‘If you are unmarried at thirty, and have 
grown scraggy—’ 

‘ If!’ interrupted Flora, with a scornful little toss of her pretty 
chin. . 

Juliet laughed, and then sighed. She too had been looking 
eagerly down amongst the crowd below them—longing and yearn- 
ing for a sight of Hugh Fleming. 

Since that day when the truth about that old letter had been 
spoken between them, he had not once been to her house, and she 
had only twice seen him, once in a crowded ball-room, and once 
out-of-doors. On both occasions merely a bow had passed between 
them. 

She was perfectly conscious that he kept aloof from her pur- 
posely; and although she fully appreciated his motives and 
honoured him for them, and though she acknowledged the wisdom 
of his avoiding her for both their sakes, yet, womanlike, she 
could not help reproaching him, and fretted angrily against his 
desertion. 

‘If he loved me more, he could not keep away,’ she said to her- 
self, whereas in her heart she knew that it was the very greatness 
of his love that made him keep away. 

‘There is Wattie, said Juliet, looking down through her 
opera-glasses. 
© Yes, I see,’ said Flora, as if she did not care at all, although 
she had seen him a long time ago. 

And presently Wattie came up into their box. 

‘ What is this about your going to Lord’s on Friday ?’ he said, 
sitting down by Flora, with perhaps a little too much of the elder 
brother in his tone. 

‘What about it?’ said Flora defiantly, scenting opposition 
before it came. 

‘Why, I hear you are going on the drag of the 99th Lancers. 
I hope you won’t think of it, Flora,—and without your sister-in- 
law, too.’ 

‘Not think of it, indeed! As if I was going to give it up! . 
Why on earth should I not go? Iam going to be chaperoned by 
two married women, Mrs. Dalmaine and the Colonel’s wife. You 
talk as if I was going off all by myself on the sly. Juliet has 
given me leave to go, haven’t you, Juliet ?’ 
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‘Given you leave to go where, Flora?’ asked Juliet, rousing 
herself with an effort as the girl turned eagerly to her. 

‘I was objecting to Flora’s going by herself to the cricket- 
match on the 99th drag, Mrs. Travers,’ put in Wattie. 

‘Mrs. Dalmaine is going to take her; I have been engaged 
myself long-ago to go to Lady Caroline Skinflint’s carriage, and I 
did not see how Flora was to go at all, so I was rather glad when 
she got such a pleasant invitation—how do you do, Lord George?’ 
she added, turning to Lord George Mannersley, who at that 
moment entered the box and sat down beside her. 

Flora turned triumphantly to Wattie. 

‘ There!’ she said, ‘ you see Juliet does not mind my going.’ 

‘ But J do very much, Flora; if you will give it up to please 
me, I will take you myself.’ 

‘ How ?’ she said, temporising a little. 

‘TI will call for you in a hansom directly after lunch and take 
you up.’ 

‘ After lunch! well, and when there what should we do ?’ 

‘ Why, walk about,’ said Wattie a little doubtfully, conscious 
possibly that his plan was hardly an equivalent for the 99th drag 
and the champagne luncheon. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Flora, with a toss of her head, ‘I prefer 
my own arrangements.’ 

At that moment Captain Hartley came into the box. 

‘I have just looked in, Miss Travers, in case I don’t see you 
before Friday, to say that I will call for you in my phaeton at ten 
o’clock, if that is not too early. Mrs Dalmaine will wait for you 
inside the door—I have just seen her—will that suit you ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly, thank you, Captain Hartley ; it will be delight- 
ful!’ cried Flora, with a little more empressement in her tone 
than if Wattie had not been standing behind her chair. 

‘Very well, then, let us settle it so. We have nothing to do now 
but hope for fine weather; and of course, Miss Travers, you will 
wear Eton colours ?’ 

‘I will see about that,’ said Flora, who had a new pale-blue 
bonnet just come home from the milliner’s on purpose. 

Jack Hartley bent over her chair and whispered something to 
her which Wattie did not hear. 

She looked down, smiled, fidgeted with her fan, and then 
looked up with a sudden flash of her grey eyes into his. 

‘Well, for your sake I will try,’ she said sentimentally. 

Wattie ground his teeth together in a fury, whilst Captain 
Hartley, looking perhaps a little surprised at her manner, took his 
leave of both ladies. 
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‘ Good night,’ said Wattie shortly, immediately after, and went 
out without shaking hands, with a face like a thunder-cloud. 

And Flora pretended to listen to Patti, and felt a good deal 
elated by her small triumph, and a little bit sorry too. 

What Jack Hartley had whispered to her had been very inno- 
cent indeed. 

‘ That dreadful Rollick woman and her daughter have just been 
asking me to give them lunch on our drag at Lord’s. I wish you 
would tell them the wheels are rotten and will give way, or some- 
thing alarming; do try and keep them away,’ was what he had 
said,—and Flora’s words had answered him perfectly; but her 
manner had been intended to make Wattie believe that something 
sentimental had been said about the Eton colours, for she did not 
forget that Wattie was a Harrow man. 

Old or young, fair or plain, in their dealings with men who 
love them, women are at heart all the same. Only the different 
circumstances of their lives make ‘the different shades of their 
character in this respect. 

Down at Broadley House, among the horses and dogs, and 
under the shady walnut-trees on the lawn, no little maid had been 
more simple-hearted and more free from every shade of coquetry 
than was Flora Travers; but up in London, courted and flattered 
and sought after, she had already learnt all the thousand and one 
trickeries by which .a woman exasperates an honest lover to the 
verge of despair, and often half breaks her own heart by the way. 
What can be the pleasure of it ? 

The natural feminine result of Miss Flora’s naughtiness was 
that she lay awake crying all night ; and had Wattie only come 
again in the morning, she would have given up the cricket-match 
without a pang. But Wattie did not dream of coming. 

Flora was in the depths of penitence—she would at all events 
do something to show her good intentions. 

‘ Juliet,’ she said diplomatically, ‘that bonnet is hideous! I 
really cannot wear it to-morrow. I think I must change it.’ 

‘I thought it suited you so well, Flora; why should you want 
to change it ?’ 

‘I have taken the greatest horror of it. I positively cannot 
bear the sight of it!’ 

‘You funny child! I liked it so much; but if you wish, we 
will take it back this afternoon.’ 

And when. the two ladies reached the shop with the rejected 
bonnet, to Juliet’s astonishment, Flora insisted on having a dark- 
blue one. 

‘ Changed your colours, Flora! Why, what is that for?’ 
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‘ Light blue is horribly unbecoming to me,’ said Flora, blush- 
ing guiltily. 

‘On the contrary, I think it is dark blue that does not suit 
you—but please yourself, child, said her sister-in-law, with a 
smile, becoming aware for the first time of some romance that was 
taking place in the girl’s life. 

Flora was trying on a dark-blue bonnet. It did not suit her-— 
her complexion was too pale. She was perfectly conscious of the 
fact, but stuck to her resolution with the heroism of an early 
martyr. 

‘ He shall see that I can even make myself look a fright to 
please him,’ she thought, and aloud she said, ‘This one will do 
very well.’ The dark-blue bonnet was paid for and carried off, and 
Flora felt that she had given Wattie every reparation within her 
power. All day long she longed for him to come, or at least for a 
note from him. If only he would offer again to take her himself, 
how gladly she felt she would give up the glories of the 99th drag 
and the champagne lunch, to say nothing of Captain Hartley’s 
phaeton in the morning, to go with him humbly in a hansom! 
But Wattie made no sign, and Flora did not feel strong-minded 
enough to give up the expedition altogether. Towards evening 
she grew angry and impatient with him again. 

‘He is jealous, simply jealous, she said to herself. ‘ Captain 
Hartley is much pleasanter, he never makes himself disagreeable 
for nothing. I shall certainly go now. Besides, it is too late to 
put him off. I almost wish I had not changed the bonnet.’ 


Cuarrer XXX. 


A VISIT FROM A BRIDE. 


On a blazing morning, some four or five days before the 
Londoa world thought it necessary to go mad in light and dark 
blue over the schoolboys’ cricket-match, a heavily laden four- 
wheel cab might have been seen drawn up lazily in front of one 
. of the stuccoed porticoes in Lower Eccleston Street. 

On the top of the cab were two large dress boxes, a portman- 
teau, and a tin box, all marked very strikingly with the letter L 
in red and white paint. Out of the cab there emerged, when the 
cabman opened the door, first, a small bird-cage containing a 
canary, secondly, a larger ditto containing a grey parrot, thirdly, 
a wickerwork dog-kennel containing a Maltese poodle—which 
latter animal enlivened the noonday tranquillity of the street by 
uttering sundry dismal and jackal-like howls as soon as he was 
deposited on the pavement. 
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After the live stock, were handed out a lady’s dressing-case, a 
gentleman’s dressing-bag, a bundle of umbrellas, and a rug; and 
then came a middle-aged female in a rusty black silk dress,. and 
with a severe cast of countenance, who proceeded to hand out a 
shapeless bundle of muslin flounces and blue ribbons, who 
descended cautiously to the ground and looked timidly around her. 

‘It’s very trying for a bride to come home all alone like this, 
isn’t it, Dorcas ? And to think of its being broad daylight too, with 
everybody to stare at me in the open street.’ 

‘ What is the heye of man?’ said the female addressed, sternly 
fixing her own on the only male observer of the proceedings, a one- 
legged crossing-sweeper at the corner, who was idly wondering if 
so many packages would mean ‘a job;’ ‘the heye of man signifies 
little, marm ; reflect upon the judgment-day when all our sins will 
be revealed.’ And it was with those cheerful words sounding in 
her ears that Mrs. Lamplough passed the threshold of her new 
home. 

Mrs. Blair had not allowed many days to elapse after her 
stormy interview with her step-daughter before securing to her- 
self, by all the strength of marriage bonds, the various good things 
which she imagined would fall to her lot as the lawful wife of the 
Rev. Daniel Lamplough. 

No sooner had Juliet virtually ejected her from Sotherne than 
she became possessed with a mortal terror lest her lover, who was 
now her only refuge, should slip through her fingers also, and she 
be left destitute and homeless. 

With many blushes and much simpering shyness she commu- 
nicated to her dearest Daniel her wish to be married soon—sooner 
than she had originally intended—so very soon, indeed, that even 
that worthy man, who was not troubled with many bashful senti- 
ments, was a little bit surprised. 

She was never well at Sotherne in the summer, she said. She 
wanted an immediate change of air—it fretted her to think she 
was keeping her Daniel away from his parish and his poor people, 
who must miss his ministrations so sorely; it would be nice, too, 
to be married quietly, without any fuss; indeed, in her delicate 
position, it would be more seemly; and then, they would get a little 
glimpse of the world before the London season was quite over; and 
as to her clothes, why, she really wanted very little, and could get 
everything much better in town after she was married. 

Mr. Lamplough was only too pleased at the turn which his 
courtship was thus suddenly taking. Truth to say, he was getting 
very tired of the love-making; the lady once: secured, he was 
anxious to get back to his ordinary life, and was thoroughly sick 
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of winding Mrs. Blair’s wools and carrying her shawls, and of 
making her pretty speeches all day long. It was time, he con- 
sidered, that all these follies should come to an end. A certain 
amount of philandering he had always known to be requisite and 
desirable on these occasions, but he was beginning to think that 
he had had pretty well enough of it, so that he hailed with joy 
this sudden fancy of hers to be married in a week, and congratu- 
lated himself on having found a woman who was sensible enough 
to forego the extravagant delights of a large trousseau, and who 
did not mind walking into church arm-in-arm with him, without a 
wedding party and without a wedding breakfast. 

‘ My Maria,’ he said, with that ineffable sweetness which always 
characterised his language to the lady of his affections, ‘ you are 
the fairest ornament of your sex ; your goodness and your solicitude 
for my happiness positively overwhelm me ;’ and then he hummed 
and hawed, and said something about the settlements. 

As to that, Mrs. Blair said it would be all very easily arranged. 


She would send for Mr. Bruce, who had always managed her affairs, 


and he would come down and settle everything, and if Mr. Lamp- 
lough would write any directions he might wish to give to him, 
she would do the same, and he would bring down the necessary 


documents with him all ready to be signed, so that there need be 


no delay on that score. And then she added tenderly, 

‘ And you know, Daniel, that everything I have is yours.’ 

And Mr. Lamplough murmured ‘ My angel!’ with a fondness 
which was not altogether assumed, considering the circumstances. 

But whether it was by accident or by design, certain it is that 
Mr. Bruce’s letter to the bridegroom elect did not give him the 
least idea of the true state of the case. In all probability Mr. 
Bruce imagined that the amount of Mrs. Blair’s fortune was known 
to him; at any rate, it was only when the family solicitor arrived at 
Sotherne with the settlements all drawn out in his pocket, the very 
afternoon before the wedding-day, that Mr. Lamplough found out, 
to his horror and dismay, that his ‘rich widow,’ as he had always 


' fondly imagined her to be, possessed three thousand pounds of her 


own, and five hundred pounds per annum settled upon her for 
her lifetime,—which upon her death lapsed again to the Sotherne 
estate, upon which it was chargeable. 

Certainly Mrs. Blair had done her utmost for her lover, for her 
own three thousand pounds were to be settled absolutely upon him. 
He could find no fault with her; to the best of her power, she had 
behaved fairly, and even generously, to him; she had not cheated 
him nor lied unto him, she had never told him she was rich, nor 
misled him concerning her fortune in any way. It was entirely from 
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the gossip of other people, from the style in which she lived, and 
from his own misguided suppositions, that this fatal misconception 
had arisen. ; 

And it was now too late. Mr. Lamplough had no over- 
weening sense of honour, neither was he a man of any refinement 
of feeling; but to cast off a lady on the very eve of his marriage- 
day, because she had not so much money as he had imagined her 
to have, was a thing which even he felt to be an impossibility. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Lamplough were duly married at Sotherne 
Church the following morning, and the only change in their pro- 
gramme was, that, instead of a week’s honeymoon, two days at the 
Red Lion at Henley, on their way to London, was all that Mr. 
Lamplough considered necessary under the altered circumstances 
of his marriage. 

Some days before the wedding there arrived from London, as 
lady’s-maid to the bride, a stern-looking middle-aged woman, Mrs. 
Dorcas Mullins by name. She was engaged and sent down by 
Miss Lamplough, the Rev. Daniel’s maiden sister, with a first-rate 
character ; indeed, she was well known to her, having already lived 
with several members of the Lamplough family. 

Mrs. Blair did not fancy the austere and puritanical aspect of 
the waiting-maid her future sister-in-law had chosen for her; but 
Mr. Lamplough having stated that she was a God-fearing woman, 
and came of a pious family, and further that it was his very par- 
ticular wish that his dearest Maria should engage her, she did not 
venture to make any more objections to her. 

Doreas was undoubtedly a good servant and understood her 
duties, so that Mrs. Blair could find no reasonable fault with her, 
but she felt vaguely that her new maid was a spy upon her actions, 
and that Mr. Lamplough had chosen her to be a sort of gaoler 
over her. When the bride and bridegroom arrived at Paddington 
Station from Henley, Mr. Lamplough said to his wife: 

‘My love, will you go home with Dorcas?—I have a little busi- 
ness to do in the City, and shall be with you during the course of 
the afternoon.’ ° 

His smooth-toned, gentle words left no room for rebellion. 
Mrs. Lamplough felt it hard to be left to go to her new home 
alone, but already she had learnt that she was no longer a free 
agent, and that her husband was not a man whom she could dare to 
disobey, even concerning the smallest trifle. 

So, accompanied only by her sour-faced scripture-quoting maid 
—a sad change from the voluble, worldly little Ernestine, whom 
her mistress already bitterly regretted—the three-days’ wife arrived, 
as has been seen, at the unknown house of her new husband. 
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No. 160 Lower Eccleston Street. was a. large and well-built 
corner house, but when you went into it you felt much as if you 
were entering a family vault.— Heavy mahogany furniture, black 
with age, faded flock papers of antediluvian designs, dingy thread- 
bare, carpets, and curtains out of which the sun had long ago taken 
every vestige of their original colour, and reduced them in every 
room to a uniform rusty hue; a great gaunt drawing-room, from 
whose misty ceiling depended a monstrous and hideous chandelier 
done up in a yellow muslin bag; old-fashioned console tables with 
white marble tops surmounted by mirrors, whose gilt frames of 
scrolled and floriated designs were also swathed in yellow muslin ; 
a large round table in the middle of the front drawing-room, 
another a size smaller in the middle of the back drawing-room, 
with red Utrecht velvet covers on each of them; a. few hard 
straight-backed sofas and chairs, all in red Utrecht also, scattered 
at. wide intervals over the room; a white alabaster clock, with a 
blackened ormolu cupid on the top of it, on the mantelpiece, 
flanked on either side by two large and extremely hideous cut- 
glass lustres, completed the decoration of this cheerful apartment. 
The rest of the house was in the same style. All was good indeed, 
but heavy, ponderous, and frightful. There was not a little table, 
nor a light chair, nor a scrap of prettiness, from the cellar to the 
garret. 

Poor. Mrs. Lamplough, who had been accustomed to all the 
feminine knicknacks of the day in the pretty rooms at Sotherne, 
looked about her in dismay. Something must of course be done 
to improve all this; everything ugly must be swept away, and all 
sorts of new-fashioned things must be substituted—but meanwhile 
how depressing, how appalling, was the present state of things! 

When Mr. Lamplough came home he found the furniture in 
the drawing-room all dragged about from one side of the room to 
the other, the yellow muslin torn off the chandelier and the gilt 
frames of the mirrors, and his wife standing in the midst of the 
_ confusion jotting down sundry items with a pencil and paper. 

The reverend gentleman stopped in amazement in the doorway. 

‘ My love, what are you doing? Are you pushing up the furni- 
ture for a carpet dance, or are you taking an inventory to let the 
house ?’ 

‘Neither,’ she answered, a little sharply; ‘I am only putting 
down what things I shall want to make this room decently 
habitable, and what old rubbish must be sold.’ 

‘ New things!’ said Mr. Lamplough, with a little short laugh. 
*I don’t quite know, my dearest Maria, where the new things are 
to come from. I shall not provide the money for any new thing: 
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do you feel inclined to do so?’ It was the first time he had alluded 
to the lack of money which he so sorely repented in his bride, and, 
possibly feeling not altogether guiltless of deception in the matter, 
Mrs. Lamplough bit her lip and was silent. 

‘Here, Florizella!’ he exclaimed, addressing somebody behind 
him, and for the first time Mrs. Lamplough discovered that he had 
not come in alone. A great puffing and panting was heard on the 
last steps of the staircase and in the landing outside, and then the 
individual addressed as ‘ Florizella’ waddled, I cannot say walked, 
into the room. 

A short woman, little more than four feet high, and very nearly 
as broad as she was tall, a very fat red face, and fierce-looking 
little brown curls which stuck out stiffly from under a salmon- 
coloured bonnet, very large hands arrayed in grey cotton gloves, 
and very large feet in black cloth boots that stuck out conspicu- 
ously from under her short green silk gown—such was the outer 
appearance of the woman who answered to the poetical name of 
Florizella, suggestive of shepherdesses and flowery meads and all 
sorts of summer blossoms. 

‘ Here, Florizella!’ cried her brother, ‘ here is Mrs. Lamplough 
talking of selling my furniture already !’ 

‘ Selling the furniture!’ repeated Miss Florizella in dismay, in 
the cracked wheezy voice which extreme obesity and constant 
attacks of asthma had made habitual to her. ‘Selling my 
mother’s furniture! gracious heavens!’ and from the sour expres- 
sion in Miss Lamplough’s face it did not appear that she was 
likely to be over-affectionate to her new sister-in-law. 

But Mrs. Lamplough did not intend to let herself be snubbed 
by her new relative. She laid down her pencil and advanced to meet 
her. ‘I suppose this is your sister, Daniel,’ she said, ‘ although you 
have not introduced her to me. You find me all in confusion, my 
dear Florizella; it would have been better to have deferred your 
visit a little ; still, I am very pleased to see you.’ 

Miss Lamplough submitted to be kissed with a sulky grunt, 
and offensively repeated some remark concerning her mother’s fur- 
niture, and what was wrong with it. 

‘Oh, as to the furniture, said Mrs. Lamplough with a very 
sweet smile, ‘of course, if dear Daniel values it for his mother’s 
sake, I should not dream of selling any of it ; but you must confess 
that it is very ugly, and in the worst possible taste. But perhaps 
we could not expect any great refinement from her, poor woman, . 
could we ?’ 

Now, the late Mrs. Lamplough had, at an early period of her 
career, been engaged in the useful but homely occupation of dis- 
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pensing butter and eggs behind the counter in her husband’s shop 
in Southampton Row, and Miss Lamplough, who was always pain- 
fully alive to the humiliating fact, felt the sting of the allusion and 
was silenced. 

Mr. Lamplough, who had been listening to the little passage 
of arms between the ladies of his family with an amused smile, 
not altogether displeased to find that his elegant wife had the best 
of it, here called out to Dorcas, who happened to be passing 
upstairs, to send the housemaid into the drawing-room to move 
the furniture back into its place again, and to replace the yellow 
muslin bag on the chandelier. 

And thus ended Mrs. Lamplough’s fruitless attempt at beauti- 
fying and reforming her new home. 

It so happened that Juliet Travers did not go to the cricket~- 
match at all. After Flora had gone off in high and somewhat 
artificial spirits in Captain Hartley’s phaeton, Juliet had received a 
note from Lady Caroline Skinflint announcing her inability to go 
in consequence of a bad sick-headache, so she — herself not 
at all unwillingly to a quiet day alone. 

Great was her astonishment when, early in the afternoon, a 
visitor was announced—none other than Mrs. Lamplough. 

Mrs. Lamplough, arrayed in lace and satin and gorgeous 
apparel, and a wonderful Parisian bonnet, came towards her with 
outstretched lavender-kid hands, and with the most delighted and 
empressé manner, as if nothing unpleasant had ever passed between 
them. 

‘ My dearest Juliet ! how fortunate I am to find you alone, and 
how nice to think of having a chat with you, my dear girl! I 
knew you would not wish me to stand upon ceremony with you; 
of course, being a bride,’ with a little affected giggle, ‘I ought, I 
suppose, to have waited for you to have called upon me first, but 
between you and me, dearest, I felt that there could be no such 
formalities, and I was so very anxious to see you;’ and she took 
hold of Juliet’s hands and made as if she would have kissed her. 

Juliet had-half risen from her chair, and looked and listened to 
her stepmother in positive amazement. 

It passed through her mind to wonder at the various phases of 
human nature which were constantly presenting themselves to her. 
What could this woman be made of to be smiling and fawning 
upon her, and calling her by loving names, as if the memory of 
their last interview were wholly wiped out of her mind ? 

Could she be neither a sincere friend nor even an honest 
enemy? The straightforwardness of her own nature revolted 
against the duplicity of the other, | 
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She drew back a little coldly from the proffered embrace. 

‘I am surprised, I confess,’ she said, with hesitation; ‘I did 
not think—I did not imagine that after our last interview— 

* Ah, my dear, but I am not one that can bear malice,’ ex- 
claimed her visitor with easy self-possession, sinking down into the 
cushiony depths of an easy-chair. ‘ You know I was always warm- 
hearted; my feelings always carry me away; my sensibility, as I 
often say, is a snare to me, a positive snare; often, where prudence 
would keep me back, my heart, Juliet, carries me forward with a 
glow of enthusiasm. I positively cannot keep up a little quarrel 
with anyone I love—to forgive and forget is ever my motto.’ 

‘There are some offences so deep, Mrs. Lamplough,’ answered 
Juliet, sternly, ‘ that it must be a matter of years to forgive them, 
and to forget them is perhaps impossible.’ 

And then Mrs. Lamplough was silent for a minute, looking 
keenly at her. Juliet was standing with her.face turned slightly 
away from her, and her eyes bent down upon the pages of a book 
upon the table with which her slender fingers were trifling. 

Through Mrs. Lamplough’s mind there passed a rapid delibera- 
tion as to what was the best course for her to pursue. Here 
was a woman with whom it behoved her at all risks to keep 
on good terms; her own position in London society depended 
in a great measure upon her stepdaughter. She was bent upon 
entering into fashionable society, and Juliet’s house was the 
threshold and stepping-stone by which alone she knew how to 
attain that coveted paradise. Time enough to cast her off and 
to quarrel with her by and by when she had made good her own 
footing within the charmed circle; but for the present, for the 
next year probably, Juliet’s goodwill and Juliet’s invitations and 
introductions were an absolute necessity to her existence. 

She had hoped to have established herself upon her old footing 
with her stepdaughter by a few affectionate words and caresses; it 
would have been much pleasanter and much easier to have ignored 
the stormy words that had pasesd between them, and to have 
avoided all reference to disagreeable subjects. But as Juliet did 
not seem disposed to let things slide into such easy grooves, there 
were other means at her disposal which she must perforce employ. 

‘Why are you so vindictive to me, Juliet?’ she said, looking 
fixedly at her stepdaughter. ‘I really cannot see what you are to 
gain by making an enemy of me.’ 

‘An enemy!’ repeated Juliet, turning round upon her with a 
heightened colour, ‘ I would far rather have an open enemy than a 
false friend.’ 

‘Fie, fie, Juliet!’ putting up both her hands in front of her 
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face; ‘what ugly words to apply to me! My dear, how can you 
think I should wish to be anything but most fond of you? It is 
true that circumstances have perhaps given me more knowledge of 
the details of your life— 

‘Use your knowledge,’ broke in Juliet passionately, ‘do your 
worst; I defy you to harm me.’ 

‘ Well, I might do you a great deal of harm, Juliet,’ answered 
Mrs. Lamplough, with a glitter in her blue eyes that was almost a 
threat. ‘I might, of course, take away your character—it does not 
take much to do that for a fellow woman nowadays, if one has the 
inclination; but, my dear, why should you imagine that I wish to 
do so? Depend upon it, Juliet, your happiest and best plan is to 
give me a kiss and let bygones be bygones, and we will say no 
more about it. Of course, you believe that I did you a very 
unkind turn in stopping that letter—well, I am sorry for it; but 
there is no real harm done; you are married, and rich, and sought 
after, and your husband does not bother you. Why should he or 
anyone else ever know that the Colonel Fleming who comes to your 
house now is an old lover for whom you are hankering ? Will such 
knowledge improve your position or your happiness ?’ 

Juliet did not answer, bitterly feeling the truth of her words, 
and forced to acknowledge that it would be indeed best for her to 
be friends with this woman, who held her secret so cruelly in her 
power; and yet an outraged turmoil of pride and anger kept her 
silent. 

Mrs. Lamplough looked at her for a few minutes, watching the 
effect of her words, and then she said, with a little laugh:— __. 

‘If you are so obstinately silent, I shall begin to think that I 
am indeed in the way this afternoon; possibly, as you are alone 
_ to-day, you are expecting a favoured visitor, or perhaps, like the 

lovers in the French plays, he fled at my inopportune entrance, and 
is hidden behind the window-curtains.’ 

The gnat-bite answered where the open stab had failed. Juliet 
turned round to her like a wounded creature. 

‘For heaven’s sake,’ she cried, ‘ spare me such cruel pleasantries. 
My life is as innocent as yours, and you know it; and if my heart 
is guilty, you know better than anyone how far more sinned against 
than sinning I am. Say nothing more about this subject to me, 
I entreat you; it is an insult to me to allude to it, and—perhaps 
you are right—let us be friends; it will be better, possibly, for 
us all.’ 

‘Ah, there is my own dear girl!’ cried Mrs. Lamplough, with 
an easy return to her usual gushing manner. ‘I knew you would 
be sensible and let this little cloud blow over, and leave us nothing 
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but fair blue skies. Come, sit down beside me, and give me a 
kiss, dearest.’ 

She drew her stepdaughter down into a seat close to her, and 
kissed her impassive cheek with a sort of clinging rapture that 
almost made Juliet shudder. ‘As if I ever could believe any 
naughty bad things of you, my dear girl! Pray don’t imagine me 
to be such an unkind creature, I who am so fond of you. And 
now we will say no more about it ever again; let us talk of some- 
thing else.’ 

With an effort Juliet roused herself to talk of ordinary topics— 
to ask her when she had come to town, how she liked her new 
home and her new life—and by degrees, as the bride’s new hopes 
and aims and ambitions became revealed to her, Juliet began to 
understand what was to be her part of the contract of peace be- 
tween them, and what was the price she was expected to pay in 
order to ensure her silence upon the one subject on which alone 
she was vulnerable—numberless invitations to her own house, and 
introductions to the houses of her friends. It would be a bore, of 
course, but Juliet was cheerfully prepared to do her best; and she 
could not help admiring the skilful cunning which had enabled 
her stepmother to turn everything so satisfactorily to her own ends, 
and to make use of her so cleverly as a stepping-stone to attain her 
own objects and desires. 


(To be continued.) 
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My Peculiaritp. 


WE poets, when suddenly summoned away 

From the world’s petty sphere to the region of rhyme, 
The importunate call at a moment obey, 

To indulge in the playful or grasp the sublime. 
I’ve indited impromptus again and again, 

While bewildered—it matters not how or by whom ; 
I can write at my club, on the boat, in a train ;— 

But I never can write with a wasp in the room. 





‘Tis twilight. The suburbs are tranquil and calm 
(And my own is as tranquil and calm as the rest), 
So I sit by my lattice, inhaling the balm 
That is borne on the zephyr—methinks from the west. 
I am far from the haunts and the passions of men, 
Among birds in high feather and roses in bloom ;— 
What an idyll to-night could I give to my pen ! 
But I never could write with a wasp in the room. 


From Flora’s dominion, ah! why should he roam, 
To invade—and unbidden—A pollo’s domain ? 
I opine that his object in tracking me home 
Is to drive the gay anapzsts out of my brain. 
Fly away, pretty guest, fly away from the shade ! j 
*Tis philosophers only that bask in the gloom. 1 
I have money to earn, there is verse to be made ; 
And I never can write with a wasp in the room. 


Not gone? Very well, then; ‘tis war to the knife. 
I appeal to the ultima ratio of kings. 
1 have proffered you liberty. Look to your life! 
Cotton handkerebiefs knotted are dangerous things, 
If that weapon should fail, there are others in store : 
T’ve a poker, a shovel, some tongs, and a broom. 
I am eager for work, as I told you before ; 
And I never can write with a wasp in the room. 


’Tis finished : retributive justice is dealt. 
You may think me severe, but it’s one of my ways; 
For, when once an antipathy comes to be felt, 
It is felt evermore to the end of our days. 
When my own shall be ended—it matters not how— - | 
They may carve on the marble that graces my tomb: 
‘He was not a bad poet, as poets go now ; 
But he never could write with a wasp in the room!’ 
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